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The Best Guernsey Cow. 
This grand cow, Sultana of Paxtang, is 


1 be one of great capacity. It is no wonder that 
her owner, Mr. S. M. Shoemaker, Steven- 
nd a son, Md., takes great pride in her. She 


d to was first admitted to The Advanced Regis- 
ter as No. 28, with a year’s record of 8863.52 
‘Bell pounds milk and 365.04 pounds butter fat. 
In justice to this record it should be said 
that she was dry one month during this 
year’s time. Mr. Shoemaker believed she 
was capable of doing better work and ac- 
cordingly she was immediately started on 


r of another year, with the following result: 
1 oy Pounds of milk from Dec. 17, 1902, to Dec. 


16, 1903, 14,138.29, or about seven thousand 

quarts; average per cent. of butter fat 4.25; 

pounds of butter fat 590.34, equal to almost 
— seven hundred pounds of butter. 

This is the best yearly milk record of any 
Guernsey cow to date and is the fourth best 
butter-fat record among advanced register 
cows. It should be mentioned that this 
record was commenced when Sultana was 
eleven years two months old. During 
these two years her milk has been tested 
by the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station and supervised by that station in 
accord with the requirements of the register. 
It is interesting to note that the average per 
cent. butter fat for the two years comes the 
Same—4.25. 

Sultana’s feed and care was similar to 
that given the rest of Mr. Shoemaker’s 
herd. The grain in use was a mixture of 
twelve parts bran, eight parts gluten feed, 
two parts flaxseed meal and two parts cot- 
tonseed. Sultana was fed six, eight, ten, 
twelve or fourteen pounds daily of this 
mixture according to the amount of milk 
she was giving; the great part of the time 
she received twelve or fourteen pounds 
daily. In summer the rough feed was five 
to seven pounds clover hay, ten to fifteen 
pounds silage and about twenty-five pounds 
green feed (soiling crops). In winter, seven 
pounds hay, thirty to thirty-five pounds 
silage and five pounds beets were given. 
She was allowed in the exercising$ yards 
every day except during cold rains. 


— 
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The Hatch Experiment Station Herd. 


The feeding department of foods and 
feeding of the Hatch station, Amherst, 
Mass., keeps about a dozen cows.—mostly 
high-grade Jerseys,—for the purpose of 
, carrying on a variety of dairy and feeding 
experiments. These cows—purchased of 
nearby farmers at a cost when fresh of $50 
to $75 each—are of the dairy type, and have 
yielded from 5500 to seven thousand pounds 
of tive per cent. milk yearly. In this con- 
hection, it is desired to present the record 
of the vrade Jersey cow Pearl, which has 
belonged to the herd for a number of years. 





In appearance she may be regarded as 
| rather coarse and angular. She possesses, 
) —— the typical dairy form, having a 
| — ‘cep body and a pronounced “* Hoard’s 
, ump.’ Her udder is large but rather de- 
! fective in front. She dropped her last calf 

in December, 1902. Her breeding is un- 


known. 
Milk and Butter Yield. 


Per Equal 

tbs Cent. to ibs 

Dec — Milk Fat = Butter 

ar 247.2 7.40 21.3 

| len a 246.4 6.90 19.8 
. Poh 244.4 7.15 20.4 
| Jan, 24. 259.5 6.35 19 2 
| Jan 5° 249.5 6.33 18.4 
Feb. 3- 242.2 6.40 181 

| I 264.0 5.45 16.8 
| Rc /¥ was not forced, receiving daily 
thr ve ids rowen, twelve pounds hay, 

! oe ads bran, 24 pounds distillers’ 
the rs ' 2 pounds fine middlings. Later 

thirt ““< consisted of sixteen pounds hay, 

three JUS silage, five pounds bran and 

after ¢._ JS Bluten meal a day. Shortly 

wel hy “og, Pearl was in good flesh and 

— pounds. She constantly lost 

8 uring the first few months, until 

— niddle of February the loss 

she on... ‘0170 pounds. It is evident that 


Tation. a; ‘ave profitably utilized a larger 
» an! it also seems probable that she 


t : 
cc. ‘rom her body and transferred 
Wilk toc, fat. Note that her average 
Der cent. ; ve weeks after calving was 7.40 
—— and that the milk gradually 
Februs-, at until the first week of 
he mu. te it had reached 5.45 per cent. 
fat, neither vot 80 below five per cent. 
in Weight. ae the cow lose any more 
atlas the “uring the next few months. 


lent to 8ine 5.54 per cent. fat, equiva- 
butter, "aes peunds of eighty-five per cent. 


ine pound aily average of twenty- 
ter, or is. of milk and 1.9 pounds of but- 
butter. 7; DUnds of milk to a pound of 


standing he fortunately through a misunder- 
ing Ju, t Milk record was not kept dur- 
Y, August and September. She is 








now producing about nineteen pounds daily 
or six per cent. milk, and is thought to be 
safe in calf to a grandson of Brown Bessie’s 
Son. It is believed that such a record is 
rarely equaled by animals from the herds 
of the most reputable Jersey breeders. 
Amherst, Mass. J. B. Linpsay. 


The Old Homesteads. 


Ride over the hills of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island and we 
will see more deserted farms and neglected 
homes in these four States than can, I 
think, be found in any other six States of 
the Union. It is witha feeling of sadness 
and regret that we look upon these old 
neglected homes and abandoned farms that 
frequently: meet our gaze as we go from 
town totown. How natural for us to ask 
the reason for this, and wonder why the 
men who now occupy a high position among 
their fellowmen, in many instances com- 
manding large salaries, allow the home of 
their boyhood, around which cluster the 
most sacred and tender memories of life, to 
remain in so dilapidated and,desolate a con- 
dition. There are many reasonable argu- 
ments which might be presented to give 
answer to this query, but I leave the task to 
be performed by those better qualified. 

These old homes, besides being the birth- 
place of many prominent and successful 





men who are now living, have, in many |. 


cases, been the scenes of stirring events in 
our country’s history. They tell of Lexing- 
ton and Concord. They speak of Bunker 
Hill and Saratoga. They felt the gloom and 
despair of Valley Forge. They shared in the 
welcome of the returning legions from the 
final triumph of Yorktown. Within these 
old walls was felt the echo of Sumpter’s 
guns. They sen: forth many of the men 
who stood in the fore-rank of battle that 
July day and turned back the deathless 
charge of Pickett. Men who witnessed the 
crowning glory of Appomattox. Sons of 
these New England homes have fought 
on every battlefield of the Republic, 
from Lexington to Santiago. Many of 
them sleep in unknown graves, but 
their memory lives on, and liberty keeps 
their record. Here, too, stood forth the 
blushing bride, giving into the keeping of 
some good and honest man her young life, 
her beauty and her happiness, her lips 
uttering” fearlessly the vow then held 
sacred “‘ for better or for worse ”’ while life 
should last. Here rang the peal of merry 
laughter that bespoke the innocence of 
childhood. Here a fond mother’s heart 
beat quicker as baby lips first utter that 
heaven-born name; lips that in manhood’s 
years were destined to move men’s souls as 
they were never moved before, and rouse a 
nation to action; names that will go down 
the corridors of time and live in history 
when the Republic shall be no more. 

These old homes represent all this, and 
more, and grander far than all, they have 
given to our country its noblest heritage, 
that priceless gift, in the safe-guarding of 
which depends the stability of our Govern- 
ment, the preservation of our institutions, 
and the prosperity and welfare of our 
people,—a high type of citizenship. Gitted 
indeed would be the tongue, mighty the 
pen, that could do justice to the memory of 
the pioneers of New England. To the lofty 
character of these early farmers, who, with 
one hand upon the plow, the other on the 
rifle, cleared these farms, many of which 
are now neglected or abandoned, our coun- 
try owes much of its greatness. Their in- 
fluence has been felt throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, from generation to 
generation. Wherever their children have 
gone, progress has followed their footsteps. 
The great West owes its social material and 
industrial development to the thrift and 
energy of New England men. With their 
characteristic courage and hardiness they 
pushed across the trackless wilderness, fac- 
ing a savage and relentless foe, and founded 
the commonwealth of that great country, 
whose grandest possibilities are yet in the 
future. 

The homes of New England have ever 
been the source from which our country 
has called forth men in her hour of need. 
They have always been ready to respond in 
peace or in war, and truly may it be said of 
them, *t They deserve well of the Republic.” 

P. P. WALDRON. 
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Farmers and The flealth Board. 


The milk farmers scored a point or two 
against the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health at the legislative hearing Tuesday. 
The present law requires that when sam- 
ples of milk have been taken for analysis 
the results shall be reported to the farmers. 
The State board has long been in the habit 
of ignoring this requirement unless the sam- 
ples happened to fall below the legal stand- 
ard. 

This year the farmers, through the cattle 
owners association, are trying to put 
through a new law which will impose ‘a 
legal penalty in the shape of a fine for 
neglect to report results of all samples 
tested. The chairman of the board rather 
lamely objected at the hearing that most of 
the samples were analyzed in a crude manner 
not wholly accurate, but a young farmer 
present declared that a test which would 
satisfy the board of health would satisfy 
the farmer and enable him to find out near 
enough where his product stood in relation 
to the law. The board made rather a sorry 
spectacle trying to excuse its own deliberate 
and persistent neglect in the face of re- 
peated protest from the farmers. 

The root of the trouble is that a body like 
the board of health, made up of doctors 
and medical professors, cannot easily keep 
in touch with the farmers and their needs. 
A competent representative from the agri- 
cultural college or from a like source would 
improve the board’s relations with farming 
interests. The board of bealth is from its 
makeup and powers a very arbitrary body, 
with almost despotic control of property 





and persons under certain conditions. It 
neglects to observe the law in regard to 
milk samples, and especially its failure to 
realize the puint of view of the milk farmer 
8s a new illustration of the need of care and 
limitation before turning loose upon thecom- ! 
munity bodies of professionals, learned of 
course, but often arrogant, self-willed and 
out of sympathy with a part of the public 
,with which they come in contact. 


— 
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New Tops for Old Trees. 


A correspondent recently sent to the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station the 
following questions which were answered 
by Prof. W. M. Manson as below: 

**Can sweet apple trees be successfully 
grafted? Will it pay to retop a large 
sweet apple tree, a foot or more in diam- 
eter? Should an orchard of one hundred 
trees be all of one variety ? ”’ 

Itis very doubtful if the flavor of the 
fruit has any relation to the value of a 
given tree for purposes of grafting. Tol- 
man Sweet is often used as a basis for top- 





working. 






\ perhaps to judge of its 
an economical standpoint, hav- 
ing had no experience with other systems re- 
garding expenditure for fuel. 





The Witch-Hazel Crop. 


Strangers who see large loads, appar- 
ently of vinegar barrels, passing through 
town and réturning in the other direction 
evidently full, often inquire what material 
is being transported in this way. It is the 
witch-hazel product of the mill in the west 
part of the town, which annually turns out 
hundreds of barrels of witch-hazel extract 
and providés a good market for the hazel 
brush whieh grows in the woodlots and 
along the roadsides on most of the farms in 
this sectiong There are numerous hazel 
factories in this county and all along the 
Connecticgt river; in Chester, Higganum, 
Haddom, and elsewhere. 

The farmers find the sale of the brush 
quite an addition to their winter income, as 
the work q@n be done at oddtimes. The price 
at the multe about $3.50 per ton, and about 
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Apple trees up toa foot in diameter may 
be top-worked if unsatisfactory. Care, 
however, should be used that too much of 
the top is not removed in any one year. Cut 
off about one-third of the top the first year 
and insert cions on stubs not more than two 
or three inches in diameter. The next year 
remove more of the top and insert other 
cions, and the following year complete the 
work. 

It is not advisable to plant a solid block of 
one hundred trees of one variety unless 
there are other trees in the immediate 
vicinity. Some varieties are self-fertile and 
will give satisfactory results if planted 
alone; but it is always safer to provide for 
cross fertilization. In large orchards every 
third or fourth row should beof a different 
variety. Two or three varieties are enough 
for a commercial orchard, however, and it 
is seldom advisable to plant more. 

CHARLES D. Woops, Directo, 


Heating a Farmhouse. 


The phenomenal cold of the present win- 
ter and the difficulty experienced by many 
in the matter of warming their dwellings 
in the most comfortable and economical 
manner, isa problem evidently still unsolved 
even among the farming public where the 
question of fuel in the past has been a 
matter of slight concern. But at the pres- 
ent time our forests are disappearing; the 
natural source from which the farmers’ 
fuel has been obtained. From the fact that 
many farmers are now dependent on coal 
for domestic and heating purposes, this 
question is becoming more and more a mat- 
ver of vital importance. The system of 
steam and hot air has long been tested, each 
having its advocates. But the use of hot 
water for heating purposes ‘s comparatively 
new and untried as applied to farmers’ use. 

Having occasion to install a system for 
heating purposes in my farm dwelling to re- 
place the several stoves used for that pur- 
pose, it was decided to use hot water, after 
a thorough investigation regarding its 
merits as compated with either hot air or 
steam. This system, as now installed, con- 
sists of the boiler or farnace placed at a 
convenient point in the cellar or basement, 
from whence pipes extend for conveying 
hot water to radiators (eight of them) lo- 
cated in rooms on the first and second floors, 
also a system of pipesto conduct the par- 
tially cooled water back tothe boiler. A feed 
pipe leading from the boilerto a small res- 
ervoir of twelve or fifteen gallons capacity, 
located ata given point somewhat higher 
than any of the radiators, serves to afford a 
cunstant supply of water to the boiler ; this 
approximately comprises the entire system. 
After a year’s test, including the present 
winter of excessive cold, and after the full 
enjoyment of the pleasurable temperature 
pervading all portions of the rooms above 
and below as circumstances required even 
in zero weather, we have the‘ pleasing as- 
surance that noapparent mistake has been 
made. And by no one is it so fully appre- 
ciated as by the too often overworked house- 
wife; no dust, no ashes, no smoke, no mov- 
ing outand replacing stoves and mismatched 
stovepipes both spring and fall, and all other 
attendant annoyances connected with the 
stove system. It is not assumed in this 
article that the above system is decidedly 
superior to the others referred to above, but 








a ton anda halfcan be taken at one load. 
The value of the brush standing is about 
seventy-five cents per ton, the balance 
representing the cost of labor and hauling. 
Farmers here commonly estimate the whole 
receipts as the return for their labor, and 
on this basis the return is satisfactory. In 
some cases land yields at the rate of half a 
ton per acre, but usually it is less abundant. 
The brush is cut and forked into piles to be 
gathered later by theteams. It is said that 
one farmer has contracted to furnish the 
Essex mill with three hundred tons. The 
extract is shipped to all parts of the world, 
being used for medicines, asa toilet article 
in barber shops, and for the manufacture of 
various patented preparations. 

The brush when received at the mill is 
put through a chopping machine which 
cuts the brush into short bits, after which 
it is put through a secret process of distill- 
ing, and five gallons of alcohol are added to 
every barrel of extract and the preparation 
is ready for barreling. 

The witch-hazel plant or bush is abun- 
dantall through New England, and probably 
the extract could be made in many other 
localities if mills were started. The sup- 
ply in this section at present is abun- 
dant, but after it has been cut off, about four 
years are required to produce a new crop. 
The hazel is sometimes known as spotted 
alder. 


— 
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How to Make a Success with Bees. 

Bee-keeping isa pursuit in which any man 
or woman with ordinary intelligence can 
engage in. Asan avocation or side issue, 
it is both inspiring and profitable. Among 
the ranks of bee keepers, are to be found 
men and women of every profession and 
walk in life. Not only in the country are 
bees. kept, but also in cities. I have in 
mind just now a colony of bees in a third- 
story window in Park place, New York. 
Theré is scarcely a spot so barren but that 
it will support a few colonies of bees. A 
farm with an abundance of fruit trees, sur- 
rounded with fields of clover and wild tiow- 
ers, is:a most desirable spot. How much 
honey goes to waste each year for the want 
of bees to gather it, is impossible to esti- 


mate. 

Mary~are perplexed with the question, 
‘* How to make a start with bees?’’ It isnot 
well to buy more than one or two colonies 
to start with, as these will generally give 
-the beginner enough problems to solve. As 
his experience increases he may increase. 
bis bees, also, by the swarming method or 
by dividing them. Bee-keeping is no longer 
a game of chance or luck, but a scientific 
study, for with the movable frame hive it 
is possible to accomplish wonderful results. 
Some colonies in my apiary gathered 106 
pounds of fine comb honey last year. The 
hives should be ‘oéated near the house 
where they can be easily seen, with the en- 
trance facing southward ; bees require sun- 
shine and shade. A sheltered spot is pref- 
erable; they may be placed on stands six or 
more inches from the ground. 

To become familiar with the habits and 
life of the honey-bee in an intelligent and 
practical way, it is, of course, necessary to 
use a movable frame hive of some sort. In 
order to meet their needs we must know 
what is going on inside of the hive. When 
bees are in the field gathering honey, or 
when swarming, they will never volunteer 





its evident durability and other important 


an attack, because they are then filled with 


honey, but when their little home is molested 
they will actin self-defence. It is therefore 
necessary to use a smoker of somekind. Be- 
fore’opening a hive send ina few puffs of 
smokeat thé entrance to alarm them and they 
will immediately rash for the combs and fill 
themselves with honey. After smoking them 
a little it is well to wait a minute or two 
that they may gorge themselves. The cover 
can then be lifted off and a little more 
smoke blown in at the top of the frames and 
the bees will adhere nicely to the combs. 

An idea that many people seem to have in 
regard to bee-keeping is that it is necessary 
to plant a certain kind of crop to feed the 
bees. f was much amused one day when a 
lady inquired of me very seriously whether 
I went out into the fields and gathered 
flowers and brought them home to the bees, 
and strewed them in front of the hives for 
the bees to feed upon. Such erroneous 
notions are quite prevalent. Nothing could 
be more mistaken. The bee is a miller, to 
whose mill everything that comes is grist. 
She gets her honey from trees and plants as 
well as flowers. She roams as sweet odors 
lead her, through two or three miles of the 
surrounding country, and she cares not if 
she transgresses property rights or filches 
her stores from your neighbors’ flowers and 
trees. To the latter she is most always wel- 
come, for their hope of posterity depends 
somewhat on her, and your ueighbor, if he 
is at all intelligent and knows anything of 
the mutual understanding between bees and 
flowers, will also gladly welcome your busy, 
yellow, shining, humming horde of maraud- 
ers. 

One difficulty remains; ut least that which 
seems a difficulty to the beginner, and that 


| is the marketing. This is easy, too, when 
*|} you know how. The A BC of marketing 


is to work upa local trade. In the first place 


| your bees themselves will advertise you 


and people will come to you for honey. 
Bat a surer and more businesslike way is 
totake or send samples of your different 
grades of comb and extracted honey and 
get orders from the grocers of your own 
and: neighboring towns. I have tried this 
method in the New Jersey towns and vil- 
lages around me with such success that I 
sell more honey than I can produce. Stiil, 
all porsons may not be able to adapt them- 
} potves to do théte-own’ selling, or may not 
feel inclined to take up this branch of the 
business. From such the commission mer- 
chant is:ever ready to receive cunsignments 
of honey and can dispose of any amount 
without any trouble to the producer. In 
addition to selling honey, queen-rearing is 
another pleasant and profitable branch of 
the business. Ordinary untested queens at 
certain seasons of. the year will fetcha 
dollar apiece, while a blooded beauty who 
has been properly mated will bring some- 
times as much as $3. 


a> 
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A Maine Fox Farm. 


One of the most enterprising attempts 
ever made by ingenuonus Yankee farmers 
was the establishment of a farm for raising 
foxes. ‘This farm is located in Maine, about 
forty miles from Bangor, and is owned by 
E. Norton. The tract includes about three 
hundred acres, a portion of which is en- 
closed by a wire fence ten feet high. 

It was found that the foxes can climb to 
that height, so the top of the fence was 
turned 1n so that it projected inward about 
two feet, and the plan proved an effective 
barrier. The foxes next tried to burrow 
out, but Mr. Norton dug a trench and filled 
it with stones, so that there is a stone wall 
underneath the fence for its entire length. 
The field is divided into several small lots, 
with a well-built hoase or kennel in each 
lot. The foxes remain in burrows through- 
out the summer, but at the first arrival of 
cold weather, they take to the kennels. 
The fox farm has been in operation for five 
years, and is said to be profitable. 

The foxes are of the somewhat rare and 
valuable blue variety, the stock having 
been brought from Alaska. The six foxes 
of the original stock cost over a hundred 
dollars delivered at the farm. There are now 
more than fifty on a farm. The fur from 
this variety of foxis much more valuable 
than from the common varieties. The care 
of the fox presents no special difficulty. 
They are fed about the same as dogs, and 
are even less particular than dogs, in re- 
gard to the condition and variety of their 
diet. After remaining on the farm for a 
time, they become partly tame, and are 
readily caught when needed. 


o> 








improving the Woodlot. 


Every farm, however small, should have 
a woodlot, from which firewood, posts, poles 
and other small timber used on a farm, may 
be taken as needed. This woodlot may be 
located on a hilltop or hillside too steep for 
cultivation, or upon any other place which 
may not be suitable for the ordinary pur- 
poses of agriculture. Again, the woodlot 
may be so located as to form a wind-break, 
which will serve to protect the buildings 
from cold winds, and the crops and soil 
from both cold and dry winds. 

A woodlot after it has been established 
must be kept in good condition. Not infre- 
quently a farmer will so neglect his wood- 
lot or else so misuse it as to cause it to de- 
teriorate very rapidly. Such deterioration 
is quite ofcen due to excessive thinning, to 
pasturing, or to constant and continued re- 
moval of the better timber and to the leav- 
ing of the poorest trees. Correct use would 
exclude cattle and sheep entirely. 

The undergrowth should be left to form a 
soil cover, which adds to the moisture-re- 
ceiving capacity, or young trees should be 
planted which will grow in the shade and 
eventually replace the old growth. Maple, 
beech, boxelder, ash and many other species 
are useful for this purpose. In removing 
trees only the poorest timber which can be 
used for the desired purpose, should be 
taken. 





The woodlot should be fenced up to its 


border. Ifa margin of grassland is allowed 
between the border of the wood and the 
tence, the temptation to use the whole for 
pasturing may prove too great. 

If undesirable kinds of trees are present, 
more desired kinds should be planted, and 
as soon as these have been established, the 
other may be removed. It should always 
be remembered that for firewood, poor and 
soft-wooded species often yield in the ag- 
gregate a greater profit than the slower 
growing hardwood kinds. Thus poplars 
and willows will pay much better in a given 
time thau the more valuable hickories and 
hard maples. 

Some species of trees will produce mar- 
ketable material, such as poles and posts, in 
fifteen to twenty-five years, while timber of 
larger dimensions will take from forty to 
one hundred years to grow.—Prof. C. A. 
Davis. 





' Finishing Winter Lambs. 


The lambs should be taught to eat dry 
feed as early in life as possible, and they. 
will.do so more readily before than after they 
have been turned to pasture. This should 
be provided in an apartment to which the 
ewes cannot have access. And when it can 
be done, a place for feeding hay should be 
in the same place, and choice bunches 
placed there for them. 

Second crop clover, if cut when in bloom 
and nicely cured, is excellent for this pur- 
pose. But they should never be expevted 
to eat it up clean, but the racks should be 
cleaned at each feeding and given to the 
ewes or to cattle, and fresh things placed 
for the lambs. This will in a great meas- 
ure obviate their crawling into the racks 
and tramping over the hay placed for the 
ewes. They prefer to eat and even lie 
by themselves when there is a convenient 
place to do so. 

Their feed at first should be bran and 
middlings, with a small amount of oil meal 
added. As the lambs grow older, whole 
oats should be added, and the amount grad- 
ually increased, and by the time they are 
two months old, they should be receiving 
all they will eat clean twice per day; and if 
atany time some is left, it should be re- 
moved before another feed is giyen. When 
turned to pasture the grain on should 
be continued, adding some cracked corn 
and whole wheat. 

In this way they can be made ready’for the 
butcher at three months old, weighing on 
an average from fifty to sixty pounds live 
weight; and we believe there is no other 
animal that can be placed on the market at 
so near a clear profit. I should say that 
these figures are not extravagant. We have 
been having them weigh even above this. 
We have them reach this weight at a 
younger age. The facts are, from experi- 
ence of our own, we have been disposing of 
our lambs when less than three months and 
ten days. We have found in our experience 
that the quicker we can get them ready for 
market the better. 

If, however, we wish to raise regular hot- 
house lambs and dispose of them in Febru- 
ary and March, the method of managemen 
and feeding would be practically the same, 
but we must then look out for a special 
market for them. And the demand is fora 
lighter weight, say forty pounds average. 
But during that season of the year good 
fleshy lambs can be sold in our large cities 
at extravagant prices. J. S. BuRNS 

Clinton, Pa. 


Simplify the Milk Trade. 

The plan of the milk producers for selling 
milk in Boston is in its general features a 
definite and clean-cut proposition. To ship 
milk to Boston and sell it there instead of 
selling it at the local stations is the gist of 
the idea, thus avoiding most of the exces- 
sive drawbacks for freight and handling, 
zone changes and surplus. 

The details of the proposed operations 
are simple compared with the main ques- 
tion, which is, Will the great majority of 
the milk farmers hold together and supply 
the needed capital? The next few months, 
or perhaps weeks, will settle the question 
for the present. In case of failure, the pro- 
ducers are likely to meet a still tougher 
problem when the time comes to settle the 
summer price of milk. On the other hand, 
even a partial success of the plan of co-oper- 
ation will greatly improve the general milk 
situation. If the preliminary work should 
be well under way before April 1, the effect 
on the contractors would be most useful, in 
case it were thought best to make a con- 
tract for the summer, and, in any event, 
whatever is done should be hastened for- 
ward while the present dissatisfaction with 
the existing system and “‘contract’’ is at 
its height. 


Among the Farmers. 

Every person has a place somewhere and 
he should be educated for that place. A 
practical education is what the farmer 
needs.—E. P. Williams, Franklin County, 


Mass. 
We use straw for bedding, and it is shaken 


up twice each day and new added when 
necessary. Our herd is black and white 
and they are as cleanas in summer time.— 
W. H. Snow, Piscataquis County, Me. 

The advisability of a college education de- 
pends upon the individual. Education 
broadens the mind, but any person should 
be educated for his special calling. A high- 
school education is advisable for any boy, 
but four years experience on the farm is 
more advisable for a young farmer in a 
material way than four years at college- 
Time will come when more farmers’ boys 
will attend agricultural colleges. Better 
education makes better citizens. Although 
the cities have attracted many of the bright- 
est thinkers from the country, eventually 
the tide of life will be reversed, and as in 
days long gone by, the best modes of life 
and the most higbly educated people will be 
found op the farm.—C. E. Ward, Franklin 
County, Mass. 
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SAVED 


A BILLION DOLLARS TO THE 
DAIRY FARMERS and BUTTER MAKERS 


OF THE 


WORLD. 





>—+ 


That’s what the DE LAVAL.CREAM SEPARA- 
TORS are estimated to have done since their invention 


twenty-five years ago. From 


creamery to farm their use 


has spread all over the world, until now more than 500,- 


000 machines are in use. 


No other invention ever 


did nearly so much for dairying. ; 
Have you had your share of this great saving? If 
not there could be no better time to get in line for it. 


Don’t let any more of it go to waste. 
Send for a catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS : 


RUTLAND, VT. 





STODDARD MFG. CO. | 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 








Dairy. 

Butter Slightly Higher. 

The advance of almost one cent a pound 
ona number of leading grades this week 
represents actual sales, but the situation is 
less favorable than might be inferred. 
Trade is rather dull and the dealers often 
concede something from prices to induce 
sales. Hence the quotations are rather un- 
certain, and some of the dealers report 
prices almost unchanged since last week. 
There is but little choice fresh creamery to 
be had, but the lower grades are, as usual, 
plenty and slow of sale in competition with 
stored butter. The stock of storage butter 
is still far in excess of the usual amount 
at this season, and dealers are wonder- 
ing whether it will all be cleared out at 
anything like present range of prices. 
Much of it was put away during the 
high prices of early summer, and those 
who hold it cannot cut present prices 
much without losing money. Fresh box 
and print butter of choice grade brings 
a good price, but only a little of the stock 
on hand is above first and second grade. 

At New York the main features of the 
market are much the same as noted of late. 
There is a good consumptive demand in 
progress, and the desirable table grades 
are being absorbed promptly at full late 
prices. Bids of 26¢ cents for 94 score cream- 
ery were made under the call on *Change 
Wednesday morning, and receivers who had 
that class of stock were able to get the price 
from store; much of the business, however, 
was settled on the basis of 26 cents for 
qualities that were acceptable to best trade. 
There is a pretty good place for stock 
that is well worth 24 to 254 cents, but the 
lower grades are working out slowly as 
they come in competition with the storage 
goods. The more defective lots are very hard 
to move at any reasonable price. Stor- 
age creamery is firmer for fancy quality, 
with an occasional lot exceeding top quo- 
tation. Considerable business has been 
done of late in choice grades at 20 to 
204 cents. Poorer sorts are not often in- 
quired for. Buyers seem to be getting a 
little more particular in their selection of 
held butter. Imitation creamery is firm. 
Factory, both fresh and held, all sorts of 
packing stock and rolls are doing better, 
the supply of these goods is very moderate. 
Renovated has worked up to 173 to 18 cents 
for extras, and there is a pretty good trade; 
9520 packages of butter arrived Wednesday. 

Cheese holds steady with demand moder- 
ate. Holders continue to report a very 
satisfactory outlet to local and out-of-town 
dealers, though the demand generally is 
closely confined to supplying current needs. 
Here and there, however, some good-sized 
lots have beentaken as against future re- 
quirements. Holders are still anxious to 
reduce their stocks, and therefore meeting 
demand promptly as it comes along, with 
few hesitating to concede a fraction when- 
ever that would prove attractive enough 
to move good-sized parcels. Exporters are 
showing increased interest, and one New 
York shipper has purchased eight hundred 
boxes of large late-made cheese—five hun- 
dred boxes white and three hundred boxes 
colored—on private terms; and we hear of 
sales of several hundred boxes more, mostly 
in small lots of underpriced full cream and 


skims. 
Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from 


the principal markets of Great Britain give 
butter markets as a little more active on top 
grades of table butter, but arrivals continue 
too large to enable receivers obtaining any 
advance. All descriptions of under grades 
in abundant supply, with a wide range of 
values. Finest Danish, 234 to 244 cents; 
finest Australian and New Zealand, 204 to 
214 cents; finest Canadian, 19} to 20} cents; 
finest Russian, 17 to 18 cents. American 
laales are offered at 16 cents. Business 
cannot be done at over 15 cents. 


a 
<> 


Number of Live Stock. 


The acting statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture has completed his estimate 
of the number and value of farm animals in 
the United States on Jan. 1, 1904, by sepa- 
rate States. The totals for the country are 
shown in the following table: Horses, 16,- 
736,059; average price per head, $67.93; 
value, $1,136,940,298. Mules, 2,757,916; av- 
erage price per head, $78.88; value, $217,- 
532,832. Milch cows, 17,419,817; average 
price per head, $29.21; value, $508,841,489. 
Other cattle, 43,629,498; average price per 
head, $16.32; value, $712,178,134. Sheep, 
51,630,144; average price per head, $2.59; 
value, $133,530,099. Swine, 47,009,367; av- 
erage price per head, $6.15; value, $289,- 
224,627. 

Figures for certain States were as fol- 
lows: Maine—Horses, 123,773; milch cows, 
185,417; sheep, 313,982; swine, 65,355. New 
. Hampshire— Horses, 64,268; milch cows, 
124,904; sheep, 82,605; swine, 49,723. Ver- 
mont —Horses, 88,247; milch' cows, 288,197 ; 
sheep, 246,488; swine, 89,510. Massachu- 
setts— Horses, 140,332; milch cows, 188,740; 
sheep, 44,855 ; swine, 70,510. Rhode Island— 
Horses, 15,923; milch cows, 25,723; sheep, 
8834; swine, 12,203. Connecticut—Horses, 
57,428;. milch cows, 129,567; sheep, 34,254; 
swine, 46,501. New York—Horses, 631,287; 








swine, 682,437. New J ersey—Horses, 95,230 ; 
milch cows, 179,241; sheep, 44,685; swine, 
154,069. Pennsylvania— Horses, 595,594; 
milch cows, 1,055,071; sheep, 963,421 ; swine, 
1,000,082. 





Horicultural. 
Vegetables in Fair Supply. 

Trade, as a whole, is rather light, bad 
weather and high prices tending to limit the 
demand. Otherwise the moderate receipts 
in many lines would hardly be sufficient. 
Onions have been tending higher, choice 
stock being in limited supply, although 
poor or frozen lots are plenty. These 
bring about two-thirds the price of good 
stock. Cabbages continue scarce and high. 
Squashes show a tendency to maintain the 
top prices last quoted, and not many choice 
lots can be had for less than $60 per ton. 
Turnips are a little higher; beets steady, 
likewise carrots and parsnips. The potato 
market is firm at last week’s figures, but 
supplies are light on account of the weather. 
Southern vegetables are mostly scarce and 
high. Hothouse vegetables steady, but rhu- 
barb is lower. 

Offerings of potatoes at New York are 
moderate, but demand light and tone easy. 
European stock has sold at $2.65 to $2.75, 
and keeps cleaned up closely; several im- 
portant lots reported in transit. Maine 
potatoes selling mainly at $2.60 to $2.65, 
though for fancy Green Mountain $2.75 is 
realized. State and Western sell mainly 
from $2.70 down for bags, though best stock 
in bulk is held at $3. Sweet potatoes are 
in light supply and rather firm for choice. 
Onions hold firm for fancy, but poor stock 
is dull and irregular. Cabbages higher. 
Russia turnips show further advance. 
Squash, carrots and other winter vegetables 
in moderate supply and steady. Florida 
vegetables are in light receipt and weather 
is too cold to allow much movement; mar- 
ket ‘is quiet and without change. New 
Orleans vegetables are selling well when 
showing attractive quality. Bermuda and 
Havana vegetables show irregular quality 
and value. Dry Lima beans appear plenty 
and cheap. The stock of these in sight, 
however, is not large and it is reasonable to 
suppose that prices will go higher. 








Wool and Mohair. 

The wool markets are quiet, with some 
fines selling at slightly lower prices. The 
mills are reported fairly busy and the out- 
look reasonably good. 

Mohair, both domestic and foreign, is re- 
ceiving only a moderate demand. Asa 
rule, the regular users of mohair are well 
supplied with stock for their immediate and 
near future needs, and are not interested in 
what the dealers haveto show them. The 
felting mills are about to begin on their new 
fall season, and they have shown some in- 
terest in the market by taking up sample 
lots, but as it has not been fully settled as 
to what extent mohair felts are going te 
figure in the millinery and trimming trades, 
the felting mills have not been inclined to 
come into the market in large numbers. 
Dress-goods mills are very moderate buy- 
ers at the present time, although dealers 
report that there is a tendency on the part 
of these mills to show more of an interest 
from week to week. Prices in general are 
very firm, and our quotations are likely to 
hold good for some weeks to come. - 


— 





Crop News. 

One million four hundred and fifty-six 
thousand three hundred and forty-two dozen 
eggs of the value of $316,211 were exported 
from the United States in the year 1903, and 
301,868 dozen of the value of $21,850 were 
imported into the country. 

Cider in quantity of 674,168 gallons and of 
the value of $93,819 was exported from this 
country during the last calendar year. 


Uiterature. 


In his carefully written and architect- 
urally correct book on ‘“ The Cathedrals of 
Northern France,” Francis Miltoun intro- 
duces us to the best examples of French 
Gothic architecture, or of French medieval 
architecture, as some prefer to call it. The 
strongest influences at work in the north of 
France from the twelfth century onward 
have been in favor of the Gothic or pointed 
styles, while in the south, civic and ecclesi- 
astical architecture alike were of a mani- 
fest Byzantine or Romanesque tendency. 
Yet it is quite noteworthy that the 
Gothic cathedrals of France, while closely 
related to each other in their design 
and arrangements, have little to do with 
those which lie without the confines of 
the country, either in general features or 
details. The type is distinctively one which 
stands by its own perfections. In size, 
while in many instances not having the 
length of nave of several in England, the 
author of this book tells us that they have 
nearly always an equal, if not a greater 
width, and almost an invariably greater 
height, though not equal in superficial area 
to St. Peter’s, in Italy, the cathedral at 
Cologne, or even the one at Seville, in Spain. 

“Les Grandes Cathedrals” of the north 
of France,which are among the most promi- 














milch cows, 1,655,328; sheep, 1,313,974; 


nent described in these pages, are those of 


Paris, Amiens, Reims, Rouen, Beauvais an | 
Chatres. The author first intruduses us to 
what may be termed transition examples, 
Notre Dame de La n, Notre Damede Noyen 
and Notre Dame de Soissons. These three, 
all within thirty miles of one another, may 
be said to best represent the nurturing and 
development of the early Gothic of France. 
Then we have presented to us “the grand 
group,’’—the octette of churches of the Isle 
of France and those lying contigaous 
thereto, Paris, Beauvais, St. Denis, Amiens, 
Reims, Rouen, Chatres and La Mans, which 
taken together, represent the greatest 
art expression of the Gothic builders, 
as well as those around which centred 
the most significant events of church 
and State. The author not only gives facts 
relating to the history of each and the 
architectural features, but includes interest- 
ing facts which the guide-book compilers 
and Cook tourist guides overlook. The 
impressive Cathedral of Notre Dame 
d’ Amiens is in most English minds the beau 
ideal of a French cathedral. St. Pierre de 





winter mornings. ‘No one can be said to 
love his garden who does not love it in 
winter. 
weather friend, the prostitution of a sacred 
name: the friend is no friend and the love 
is no love at all.’”’ 

He then enumerates the varieties of flow- 
ers and plants which thrive in his garden. 
He tellsus the means he takes to protect 
his plants in the winter, admitting that one 
learns by his mistakes, and observing that 
it usually takes us a lifetime to know that 
we have sipped but a teaspoonful from the 
inexhaustible ocean of knowledge.’’ The 
author does not stick to his theme, but wan- 
ders off on other topics suggested to him in 
a most independent manner. He considers 
the subject of “‘ women and gardens,”’ tak- 
ing for his theme Charles Dudley Warner’s 
assertion that *“‘women always made a 
muss ina garden.”? His next topic is ‘“‘ re- 
ligion” which, it is needless to say, is 
only remotely related to gardens. Event- 
ually he returns to something more anal- 
agous to the subject,—‘garden tempta- 








“EVELYN, I WONDER IF YOU WILL EVER LOVE.” 


From ‘‘ Romances of Colonial Days,’’ by Geraldine Brooks. 


Published by T. Y. 


Crowell & Co. 





Beauvais being ‘‘ off the line ’’ is passed by 
by hurried travelers, yet it is a marvel, if 
nothing more than the fact that it is with- 
out nave, tower and nearly everything that 
the average man associates with a grand 
cathedral except an immense choir. Notre 
Dame de Paris is the cathedral most firmly 
impressed on the minds of English-speaking 
people, although the old Cathedral of Reims 
ranks third among the four largest in France, 
being exceeded only by Amiens, Chatres, 
while Paris is slightly smaller. The cathe- 
drals of the valley of the Loire are next 
considered in their natural order: Orleans, 
Blois, Tours, Angers ard Nantes. The re- 
mainder of the book considers the cathe- 
drals of central France, those east of Paris 
and those of western Normandy and Brit- 
tany, together with an abundance of appen- 
dices which give encyclopzdic information 
in regard to the subject treated in a most 
comprehensive manner. 





tions,’— which appear in the form of 
the nurseryman’s illustrated catalogues, 
making one long to acquire specimens of 
each of the lovely plants depicted and de- 
scribed in each successive catalogue which 
arrives. ‘‘ But what are temptations for 
if not to fall into,’? he remarks, and then 
proceeds to revel in his new purchases <A 
chapter on ‘‘ garden pets’’ introduces us to 
@ pair of cranes and a parrot. A chapter is 
set apart for the discussion of tropical 
trees, another discusses the child and the 
garden, and eventually the author returns 
to a theme more apropos, entitled ‘‘the 
training of the garden.”” This is a book 
which arandom reader or a: leisurely pe- 
ruser of nature, literature and philosophy 
will admire. It is so good-natured, so sin- 
cere, that we can forgive the writer for be- 
ing led away from his main topic in every 
chapter. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.00 net.) 








‘‘ THE EARTH HEARS US, THE SUN SEES US.”’’ 
Drawn by L. Maynard Dixon for ‘‘ The Bridge ot the Gods,’’ by F. H. Balch. P lished 
by A. C. McClurg & Co. 





The illustrative features of this book are 
superb. There are numerous plates show- 
ing the more conspicuous cathedrals of the 
country and a large number of cuts in the 
text which greatly aid the reader in under- 
standing the wealth of ecclesiastic archi- 
tecture in this ever-interesting region. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) 

Despite the fact that th author in his 
preface professes to have no literary ability 
or practice and knows very little about gar- 
dening—how modest and apologetic some 
authors are! ‘‘Garden Mosaics,’”’ by Al- 
fred Simson, with its sensible reflections 
and gentle phiJosophy is an appealing vol- 
ume. Hetween the covers of the book are 
the rambling thoughts of a disciple of nat- 
ure, @ man who loves flowers and trees, 
and not only loves but understands them 
and imparts his knowledge in an interest- 
ing manner. Without any attempt at liter- 
ary style he expresses his intimate thoughs 
and feelings in an unconventional man- 
ner, with desultory opinions here and 
there. He begins by introducing us to his 
vory ordinary, somewhat ill-kept gar- 
den,“ which he says he visits while the 





stars are shining early in the morning, even 





Samuel B. Green, professor of horticulture 
and forestry, University of Minnesota, has 
laid down certain principles of American 
forestry in a compactly written book. It 
is essentially a book on elementary forestry, 
prepared especially for students and others 
beginning this important subject. In text- 
book style Professor Green discusses first, 
the tree, then tree growth, the forest, forest 
influences, tree planting on prairies, forest 
regeneration, propagation, nursery prac- 
tice, forest protection, rate of increase in 
timber lands, forest mensuration, forest 
problems, the uses of wood, durability of 
wood and forest economics. Discussing the 
subject of alarm about destruction of for- 
ests, Professor Green says: ‘‘ For many 
years the attention of the people of 
this country has been drawn to the 
possibility of a depletion of our for- 
ests and a timber famine in the near 
future. But the increased transportation 
facilities have made new sources of tinber 
easily accessible to us, which fact, together 
with the use of inferior kinds of trees for 
lumber, has kept the predicted timber fam- 
ine from materializing, until now our peo- 
ple have become skeptical on this point, and 


A fine-weather Jova is like a fine- |. 





J.J. Thomas, writing on the importance of 
thorough preparation of the soil, says of the 
Acme Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and 
Leveller: 

This implement possesses the following spe- 
cial merits: 

Ease of Draught—The coulters or teeth, by 
running obliquely, or with along slant through 
the soil, have the same advantage that belongs 
to asharp boat in running through the water, in- 
stead of a square-headed or blunt one. 

Efficiency of Work.--While many other harrow 
teeth come square against the soil, making hard 
work for the horses, those of the “‘ Acme”’ turn 
the crumbling soil to the right and left, and have 
also an oblique or draw-cut downwards, slicing 
and crushing the hard lumps over which it passes. 
A two-horse team will draw one of these harrows 
with the driver riding on the seat, and thus ren- 
dering its downward cut more efficient, with as 
much apparent ease as a common square-tooth 
harrow is drawn without a load, and it will mel- 
low a breadth of ground six feet wide at each 
passing. Its draught is light when the thorough- 
ness of its work is taken into consideration. 

Its Many Uses.—It is a capital implement for 
pulverizing inverted sod in preparing for plant- 
ing corn, as it goes down several inches in mel- 
lowing the freshly turned earth, while its slant- 
ing cut prevents tearing up the sod. For this 
purpose alone it is worth much more than its 
cost on any farm of even moderate size. 

It is especially adapted to cultivating apple, 
peach and pear orchards, as it may be graduated 
to move as near the surface as may be desired, 
avoiding any injury to the roots and never tear- 
ing out any over which it passes. 

In rapidly preparing corn or other stubble for 
sowing fall grain. Plowing may not be necessary 
in some soils, if at the second and thira passing 


ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELLER. 


the teeth are thrown down deep for 4 p— 
pulverization. ; 

Mellowing ground in early spring, which 
been plowed the previous autumn, for th: 
sowing of barley, spring wheat or oats. 

By never becoming seriously Clogged with 
weeds or rubbish, all of which readily jp)... of 
by the backward slant of tbe teeth. And, { 
same reason, small obstructions do not cat. 
teeth as with common harrows. 

These various qualities fit it for an easy rapid 
and efficient preparation of land, and in cheaply 
working the broad fields of a large farm into . 
fine 4 condition as a garden. 

Much controversy has arisen in years past, and 
still continues among farmers and writers — 
the value of summer fallows. Such fallows are 
of course, not needed where the land is already 
free from weeds and is in perfect condition 
Even when necessary for cleansing the ground 
they frequently fail of their purpose by being in. 
efficiently managed. They receive one or two 
plowings only duringthe summer. The surface 
hardens into a crust and becomes a mass of 
clods when plowed; and weeds are allowed to 
grow and seed the land. The time required for 
repeated plowings prevents the necessary Work 
But with the ‘‘ Acme ” Harrow work even better 
than plowing may be performed in one-fift} of 
the time—weeds sliced up and killed. and the 
operation repeated so often that the field will be 
a clean, mellow bed by autumn. 

The Acme Pulverizing Harrow is manufact- 
ured by Duane H. Nash, Millington, N.J.. who 
would be very glad to furnish an Acme Harrow 
and who also furnishes a warranty for each and 
every part against breakage for the term of one 
season after it leaves the manufactory or any of 
his storehouses. He would be pleased to send 
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look upon these predictions as very prema- 
ture. To any one who has carefully studied 
the subject, however, it will be very evident 
that our supply of white pine, that most 
generally useful of all our timber trees, 
is fast decreasing, and that it cannot be 
many years before this will be apparent by 
the advance of prices f6r this kind of tim- 
ber. Most of the land of good quality seems 
destined to be eventually used for farming 
purposes, but there will always remain a 
large area of stony or very sandy or moun- 
tainous land that will be unfit for profitable 
agriculture, and which will produce more 
revenue when used for the production of 
timber than when used for any other crop. 

“In Minnesota one-half of the State is 
prairie, and sadly in want of fuel and other 
forest supplies, while the other half has 
such a superabundance of these products 
that they are going to waste, and only a 
small proportion is considered worth mar- 
keting.”” Professor Green points out that 
while Minnesota today employs 31,874 men 
in wood-working industries, the fact that 
there is no normal, annual increase of for- 
est area a continuance of the lumber indus- 
try is not to be hoped for by those engaged 
in it. And the timber lands of all civilized 
countries have passed through about the 
same wasteful conditions as those which 
prevail in Minnesota. The book shows con- 
clusively the need of proper adequate forest 
management in this country. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons). 

Back to the time when the so-called weak 
Charles Stuart was struggling against his 
own infirmities of the spirit, and when the 
people headed by Cromwell rose in their 
might, Robert Barr goes for the scene of 
his latest romance, ‘Over the Border.’’ 
Essentially the novel is a lovestory, full of 
excitement and war, and of diplomacy and 
intrigue. At the beginning the author in- 
troduces us to Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, whose daughter, Frances, is the 
fascinating heroine. The strong person- 
ality of the hero, William Armstrong, per- 
meates the story, while De Courcey, the 
king’s crafty adviser, is the villain. The 
weak and vacillating Charles is the central 
figure, and his instability is the cause of{the 
heroine’s anguish, inasmuch as the king 
signed the death warrant of: Lord Straf- 
ford, her father. The Iron Cromwell 
stalks through the pages of the book a 
character somewhat different than some 
readers may have imagined him to be, but 
as strong and stern as history invariably 
makes him out. There are{many pages of ex- 
citement, and the reader’s interest is closely 
held by a succession of incidents, as well as 
by the nnfolding of the romance in which 
Frances and her soldier lover, Armstrong, 
are the actors. We have a very creditable 
picture of the period of English and Scot- 
tish history known as the Cromweli Protect- 
orate, and if this historical romance bears a 
resemblance to the many which have had 
their day and passed into oblivion we must 
be lenient with this entertaining autkor for 
not displaying more originality. Yet a 
story which has Cromwell giving away the 
heroine when she is being hastily married 
to the hero may be said to possess a dash of 
originality. The book has a handsome 
frontispiece in color. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Curious Facts. 


—A temperature of —60° to —80°F. is not 
dangerous to human beings who are adequately 
clothed, if the air is still, while thirty or forty 
degrees higher, if accompanied by a gale of 
wind, would kill every living thing before it. 
Very low temperatures almost invariably coin- 
cide with perfect atmospheric quiet. 

——aA few days ago the largest glass bottles 
ever blown were made at the works of the IIli- 
nois Glass Company for exhibition at the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition. The vapacity of 
each bottle is forty-five gallons. Four perfect 
botties were made. Each stands nearly six feet 
high and measures about sixteen inches across 
the bottom. The men who blew the bottles each 
supplied about eleven thousand cubic feet of air. 

—-At the government pawnshop in Paris 
about 350,000 watches and sixty thousand wea- 
ding rings are deposited every year. 

——American sewing machines find large sale 
in British India, all other parts of Asia and in 
the islands of the Pacific. 

—Aluminum becomes granular and brittle 
when heated to about 600° C.; at a slightly in- 
creased temperature it becomes so soft that it 
can easily be cut with a knife. Hence all that is 


llen’s Lung Balsa 


will positively break up a deep, racking 




















needed in order to pulverize it 1s to heat it to the 
above-mentioned temperature and then pound it 
in a mortar. With zinc, a similar treatment will 
give the same result. 

——Japan has the largest interest in Man- 
churia. In 1902 that country had 177 ships, with 
a tonnage of 463,000, enter Niuchang alone. 

——During a prolonged attack of hiceoughs, 
Fhomas McDonald of Plymouth, Pa., was the 
victim of a peculiar injury. The paroxysms be- 
came so violent that two of his ribs snapped and 
were seriously fractured. 

——The French president receives $120,000 a 
year, and gets in addition fruit, vegetaples, 
game, fuel, oil, gas, electric light and washing 
free. 

—-Europe has a population of 334,000,000, with 
two-thirds million more women than men. 

— Rats are estimated to destroy food to the 
value of $60,000,000 yearly. 

——The pear! fisheries of West Australia em- 
ploy 2505 men, of whom 110 are Englishmen. The 
average yield per boat per season is 24000. 

——Death from sleeplessness is the punish- 
ment for murder in some parts of China. The 
victim is kept awake by beating the soles of his 
feet, and this treatment continues until he dies. 
At the end of nine or ten days the victim 
breathes his last. 

——There are nearly eighty thousand Welsh 
residents in Liverpool, where it is proposed to 
found a Celtic chair at the University College. 

—Forty-five only of the crew of the liner 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. are ordinary sailors, the re- 
maining 555 being mechanies, ete. 

—The biggest panorama ever painted was of 
London by Mr. Homer. It covered forty-six 
thousand square feet, and was exhibited at the 
Coliseum. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough- 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Kexis- 


try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

o Members.—Males, 33; females, #1. Double 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers.if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 

Non-Members.— Males, 35; females, $2. Overone 
year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if recorded 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 mouthis, 81. 

IF all blanks furnished free. 

Life Membership, $25, 

Advanced Register in charge of Svpt. Hoxie. af 
above, who will furnish all information and blank 
therefor. 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., fer in 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 

Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 

Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Greenville, !. I. 

Blanks for Registering and Transferring Ayrshire 
Cattle furnished free. 

The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 


Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five (ows, 
1.50, postage paid; Monthly Milk Records for the 
table, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 1; blanks 
for extending pedigree to five generations, 8) jer li. 
All the above may be oLtained from the Secretary. 
Kees for Registering.—To Members, 31 for each 


entry of animals under two years old,and 82 ear! 


for 

animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cen! each. 

bDupticate certificates of either entry or tran ier.# 

cents each. Double the above amounts in éach case 
to Non-Members. a 

Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtaiue:! from 


tLe Treasurer—§2.25 each, postage paid. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YOR) 


President—Elimer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hen 


Blanks for Re fetering and Transferring | * 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tr-ts ¢ 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free 0! «'4 
upon application to the Secretary. — 

Fees for R tering: To non-members, 22 eae: 1 i 
male or female. To members of the (lu). —— 
head, male or female. All animals over '\ year 
old, double fee. For registration of al! di! @ 
mals, $1 each. Imported animals, #25. al 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented “i'n 
days from date of delivery. 





ransfers } 


after 90 days, $1 each. J But- 
Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Vol" ort 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including a!) '«*"" ¢ 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, #2 per Soo op 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth. «a! 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd h: ' 
pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. J y Is 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 18%, ' 
\ e fol- 
The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules (0 — 


lowed in securing registration and 


mailed free on application. 





The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited 


Temperance 8t., Toronto, Cans! 
Affiliated with the University of 7 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada ar iL 
Governor of Ontario. The most successi'" ' 46 
nary Institution in America. Allexperien’’. (lion 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Sessior 
begins October 14th. Apply to! rine ipa 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Tore! . 

; f the 


», Can. 








R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove. Wis., bree tablished 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. é 
1882, Also registered Shetland ponies. 
Chester Whites. — 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs 7 AriWLAN D. 
Write to nF. » hie. L eeddick, He 
1902. 





Champion Herd, 1900, poe toe, TH 
Of up-te-date prize-winning Chester w * oe aD 
herd won more prises in 1900, 1901 and 1% 9 J 
Chester White herd in the world. If you “* 


from this herd write | Jy @ SONS, Pert: ww. 





Wanted—Prices. - 

market to buy 100 yearling res 
— also 100 two-year-old registere¢ 
—— bees 0 lamp IN OONEN, Deer Trail, ©" 
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Alphabet of Poultry Work. 

anced ration implies a knowledge of 

’g requirements, a knowledge of the 

digestible nutrients used for growth and 

repairsand how best to feed them for a 
afini urpose. 

7 * a ierier from lice-infested houses. 
cholera comes from overcrowding and 


A bal 
the hen 


epraughts and dampness result in roup, 


ids or canker. Use preventives. 
“arly eggs come from early hatched 
lets; early sitters are the results of 


early egg laying. 
—— and damp quarters result in scaly 


os and chickenpox. 
ive a feed of grain soaked in kerosene 
once or twice a week through the winter as 
tonic to the hens. Kerosene is fine medi- 
eine for colds. 

ilatehing is easy; it is the raising which 
. hard. Here is where experience counts. 
if you do not have it yourself, accept the 
experience of others. Many fail in the busi- 
ness because they won't be told how. 
“Ineubators and brooders should be thor- 
oughly cleaned after the season’s work is 
or Bad air in either will poison the 


if 


over. 
Ch cks. 
january is the month for mating breed- 
ing pens. Until then male birds should be 
houses apart from the females. : 

Keep the hens working for their living. 
This is best accomplished by feeding grain 
in eight inches of litter through the winter 
months. 

Lice, the bane of poultry keepers, and 
eggs cannot be produced at the same time. 
Lf you raise lice, don’t look-for many eggs. 

Make shipping coops large enough to give 
a square foot of space to each fowl when 
shipping a number. The coop should be 
high enough to allow the bird to stand up- 
right without touching its head. 

Never go into the business of preserving 
eggs until you have experimented wita a 
dozen, breaking one every month in order 
to make observation. 

One cannot buy eggs and preserve them 
with profit. Keep your own hens and have 
no males with them. This is important. 

Ponltry experiments conducted to ascer- 
tain the influence of flavor of food on eggs 
in excess results in a strong flavor in the 
eggs; oil of sassafras and celery oil did not 
noticeably alter the flavor in any rations 
fed. 

Quite heavy feeding ean be practiced in 
getting pullets in shape to lay. The same 
is true of moulting hens. 

Rice, which ean be bought if cracked or 
broken ifrom grocers at fifteen to twenty 
pounds for $1, is a capital food for chicks. 

Sulphur will practically clear a house of 
mites. Have house air-tight; put the sul- 
phur ina safe vessel, pour alcohol over it 
and light. 

The time to house the young stock is be- 
fore the first storm. 

Use judgment in cu!ling. Don’t winter a 
cull. 

Vary the grain ration. 

Water vessels should be scalded fre- 
quently and raised high enough to avoid 
the droppings. 

X dollars is not too much for a male to 
head the flock. 

You pay the bills for lice, exposure to 
storms and drafty houses. 

Zeal in attention to the above will keep 
the flock thrifty and put dollars in the till. 
—Poultry Advocate. 





Forcing the Egg Product. 


When my birdsare yarded or housed for 
winter, I feed three times a day ; in the morn- 
ing grain, one quart to ten or twelve birds, 
scattering it over the straw and chaff upon 
the floor, which should be five or six inches 
deep, the grain being well forked into the 
litter. Itis best to use a variety of grains 
alternately, such as wheat, oats, barley, 
buckwheat and cracked corn. 

At noon I feed cut clover and vegetables, 
such as mangels, turnips, potatoes, cab- 
bage, etc.,and at night all the mash they 
will eat. This mash is composed of finely 
cut clover, cornmeal, coarse bran, brown 
middlings, buckwheat middlings, gluten 
meal and meat meal. These are all thor- 
oughly mixed together dry, and then made 
into a mash with boiling water, with a little 
salt dissolved in it. The old theory was to 
feed mash in the morning and‘grain at noon 
and night. 

Realizing the need of an abundance of 
exercise for the birds in the winter time, I 
saw that by changing the programme I 
could get my birds to do better, and could 
feed heavier without danger from over- 
feeding. Feeding the warm mash on a cold 
morning, the birds would fill up their crops, 
get up on their perch and sit and shiver, 
while in feeding the small grain in the 
morning, they get off the perch, go right to 
scratching, and hustling for their break- 
fast, warm up their blood, start circulation 
and keep themselves strong and healthy. 
This theory,I found would work out all right 
in practice, as my birds did not get too fat 
and lazy, as they were apt to do by feeding 
in the old way. I feed the grain and vege- 
tables to keep the bird, and then at night 
give them all the mash they can be induced 
to eat, of foods high in protein, that is 
easily digested while they are at rest, and 
it has never failed to produce a good, heavy 
yield of eggs. I find in this manner of feed- 
ing | can force my birds to heavy egg pro- 
duction without overfeeding. 

The birds must be watched and care 
taken that the grain be all cleaned out of 
the litter each day, and if they do not clean 
ip their usual heavy feed of mash in the 
evening, cut down on the grain ration next 
inorning so as to have them always hungry 
lor the evening mash. 

le sure tbat they have some kind of good, 
sharp grit, such as mica crystals, oyster 
‘tells, ete., and goud fresh water always be- 
tore them in abundance. I believe that 
wuch of the poultry on the farms do not lay 
iu the winter because of the lack of good, 
‘resh, warm water. Many of the farmers 
ever stop to think that their poultry needs 
ay Water, but when they are led to think 
«1 to realize that an egg is two-thirds 
‘ater, they will soon see that hens cannot 

eggs without water.—J. Y. Patton, New 


Castle, Pa, 


— 
al 


Inside the Henhouse. 
_ Sota nest box, dust box, feed trough, grit 
°OX or water crock is to be on the floor. 
All these must be attached to the walls so 
the hens can work under them, except the 
troughs for soft feed, and these are to be 
hun up to the ceiling as soon as they are 
“iipty. The litter may be oat, wheat or 
buckwheat straw. We prefer the last named 
because it does not become impacted, but 
the grain settles down through, compelling 
biddy ” to work hard to get it. It should 
be forked over frequently and renewed be- 

for ® it becomes too foul or broken. 
lhe bath is just as essential to the hen as 
to the man. She does not need hers in 
water. Dust is what she wants. If you 
did not save some fine road. dust last 
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summer you can probably secure some fine 
coal ashes now. Sift them through a fine 
sieve so that all cinders are taken out. 
Place at least a bushel of these in a box 
about 24 feet square and one foot deep, 
throw in a little grain to get them started. 
Stir the ashes up from the bottom every 
few days, and the hens will soon learn that 
these ashes are there for them to use, and 
they will make everything in that house 
dusty. The box should be so placed that 
the sun can shine into it and warm the 
ashes. Wood ashes are not good. The 
alkali irritates the skin and discolors the 
shanks. A little sulphur mixed through the 
ashes is good. Some are mixing acidulated 
South Carolina rock-phosphate with the 
ashes with good effect, and some use this 
exclusively for a dust bath. I have not 
tried it, but I fear it is too heavy.—T. E. 
Orr, Beaver, Pa. 





Poultry Dull and Steady. 

The conditions of our market on poultry 
are almost identical this week with our 
report to you last week. The steady cold, 
severe winter weather has had a tendency 
to check the receipts, and we anticipate no 
special change in any prices for some weeks 
to come. We should see higher prices than 
what we now have if it were not for the fact 
that the trade are well supplied with frozen 
stock in our loca] freezers, and this is going 
out in large quantities at the present time 
which will have a tendency to keep the 
market steady. 

Fancy nearby fowls are wanted and the 
price obtained is 16 to 17 cents; of course 
some small inferior stock would have to be 
sold at less. Real soft-meated, large, fancy- 
roasting chickens are also short and would 
sellat good prices, 25 cents and upwards. 
Fancy capon are also wanted at the present 
time from 22 to 24 cents. Turkeys are 
practically through coming in from points 
in New England, but if any were here they 
would sell for very good prices, say 22 to 23 
cents. 

This year as a whole has been an excep- 
tionally favorable one for the poultry raiser, 
and it ought to be a stimulus to a much 
larger product of this kind for years to 
come. It should becomea very large source 
of income to the farmer if properly man- 
aged, and the poultry produced in New 


England is of a superior quality and always | 


commands higher prices for fine stock than 
any goods shipped from Western points, so 
that really the Western farmer is in no 
sense a competitor with the New England 
farmer on poultry raising. The constantly 
increasing demand for the New England 
product should certainly act as a great 
stimulus to the farmers increasing the same. 
——————— 

You will notice in the summer time, when 
you let a hen out she runs away and picks 
up a blade of grass, then she will run along 
and pick up a weed seed and a piece of 
gravel; she is moving around all the time 
busy after something. My idea is to make 
them do this same thing 1n the winter time. 
Throw their feed amongst some litter,using 
part of the house as a scratching pen; give 
her those things in the winter time, if you 
possibly can, that she naturally gets in the 
summer time. Use cabbage and cut clover 
hay for green feed.—J. L. Herbst, Sparta, 
Wis. 

horticultural. 


‘ Acres of Violets. 


Practically all of the violets that arein the 
great New York market, as well as the 
other large cities of the State, are grown 
within an area of about twenty-five square 
miles in Dutchess County and near the 
Hudson river. Farmers and townspeople 
alike are engaged in their propagation, so 
that the industry employs hundreds of 
people and involves an investment of prob- 
ably more than half a million dollars. This 
year it is estimated that about one hundred 
million violets will be shipped out of Rhine- 
beck, most of them going t othe Metropolis. 

It is only recently that this town has be- 
come thus distinguished. Within the last 
five years, and particularly the last two, the 
production of violets has rapidly increased, 
until now there are about two hundred sep- 
arate greenhouses in and about Rhinebeck. 
Last year about sixty new houses were 
built. It is said that twenty more are 
planned for construction next spring if the 
business this winter is found to be as profit- 
able as it has been in the past. 

Labor is scarcein Rhinebeck. The violet 
growers demand constant help. Young 
meu, as well as young women, are engaged 
in the greenhouses, and the particular work 
of the women is picking and arranging the 
flowers in clusters. But in describing the 
various processes in the progress of the 
violet from the ground to “‘ my lady’s ”’ 
belt, I had best begin at the beginning. 
Just as the plants cease blooming in the 
spring they produce runners like those 
which are a part of the strawberry plant. 
These runners are cut off by the grower 
and planted in sand; and that is the 
beginning of the new plant. The new 
violets grow all summer in the sand 
boxes and in the fall they are trans- 
planted to the greenhouses. These have 
been made ready with great care. Every 
year the beds in the greenhouses are 
filled with fresh earth. The old earth: with 
the old plants in it is hauled away to make 
ready for the new crop. Those who have 
greenhouses in town must buy their soil 
from the farmers, paying seventy-five cents 
a wagon-load. This earth is enriched with 
manure, which is bought in New York city, 
shipped to Rhinebeck by the carload, and 
which costs the violet grower, including 
freight, $2a ton. So that to replenish the 
beds of the greenhouses each year costs $100 
or 80. 

When the new soil under the glass is 
ready, the violet plants are set out in it 
about nine inches apart. At first they need 
large quantities of water. The beds are 
flooded once or twice a week. The buds and 
blossoms soon appear, and each healthy 
plant continues giving its flowers until 
spring. The average number of blossoms 
on each plant from fall to the spring follow- 
ing is about seventy. ‘The greenhouses are 
twenty or twenty-four feet wide and one 
hundred, 150 or two hundred feet long. 
Some of them contain eight theusand plants. 

The violet’s enemies soon appear. The 
flies and the spiders are very small, but per- 
sistent. The ‘‘flies’’ are like small plant 
lice. They multiply rapidly and attack 
leaves and stems, soon killing the plant. 
When the insects come (from no one knows 
where) the violet grower must ‘‘gas’”’ his 
house. Usually a chlorine gas is generated 
in the greenhouse, but it must be used very 
carefully. If too dense it will destroy the 
plants. If not dense enough, the insects 
will survive it. So the violet man must ex- 
ercise great caution. A common misfortune 
of the violet grower is to havea greenhouse 
‘ burnt out”? when he used gas that was 
too strong. This does not mean, necessarily, 
that the plants are killed, but that they are 
stunted, and the flowers are faded and lose 
their fragrance. 
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BUILDINGS AND GREENHOUSE OF THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE. 
See descriptive article. - 





Another important consideration is tem- 
perature. During the day the air in the 
greenhouse should be kept at about 55° F. ; at 
night it may be permitted to cool ten degrees. 

Every morning, usually, the violets are 
picked. This is done before nine o’clock, 
and as they are gathered they are arranged 
in bunches just as you would arrange 
them if you picked them in the fields—only 
the bunches of the violet grower always 
contain fifty blossoms exactly, or sometimes 
one hundred; and these larger bunches are 
called “extras.” A border of leavés is 
arranged around the flowers—this is girls’ 
work—and each bunch is tied with violet- 
colored twine. Then the flowers stand for 
two hours in cold water to freshen th+m. 
After that they are packed in boxes, sur. 
rounded by four or five thicknesses of oil- 
paper; and the violet grower carries his 
day’s product to the express company’s 
office. The express receipts at Rhinebeck 
for violets alone amount in a year to $7000— 
which suggests the volume of the business. 
The 12.21 P. M. train from Rhinecliff carries 
the violets to New York city, arriving about 
3.30 P. M. 

The boxes are delivered by the express 
company to the wholesale dealers, most of 
whom are in Twenty-eighth and Twenty- 
ninth streets, in the block between Broad- 
way and Sixth avenue. The next morning 
the florists all over the city have fresh vio- 
lets. The price tothe grower varies widely 
—from fifteen cents to several dollars a 
hundred—depending on the quality of the 
flowers and the demand for them. At the 
holidays and at Easter the greatest number 
are shipped to town and the prices are High- 
est. The wholesaler makes a profit of about 
fiiteen per cent. in his transactions. Can 
you tell me what the retailer makes?—Les- 
lie’s Weekly. 





A School of Horticulture. 


Instruction a little out of the usual lines 
is given by Hartford (Ct.) School of Horti- 
culture, which had last year 1900 pupils who 
had taken one or more courses. The illus- 
tration on another page shows a part of the 
buildings. Besides the school garden work 
for boys and girls in summer, thereis a win- 
ter course now under way in root grafting, 
planting fine seed, greenhouse and hotbed 
work. There are also courses in botany on 
nature work for older persons, and instruc- 
tion is given in basketing and various 
handicrafts. 

The “nature works” included lessons 
on buds, catkins, branching, twigs, seeds, 
germination, plants as a whole, environ- 
ment, insects, birds, pond life, uses of 
plants, plant calendar, work of plants, 
roots, stem, leaf, flower, pollination, fecuu- 
dation, etc. Each lesson consisted of an 
open-air lecture, followed by a collecting 
trip. The 169 gardens with the observation 
and fertilizer plots, together with the nurs- 
ery and fruits, cover several acres of land. 





Horticultural investments offer more in 
fun, more in health and happiness, and far 
more in cash. In addition to individual 
holdings, the time is not far distant when 
associated capital will be developing large 
horticultural properties on lands now neg- 
lected by present owners. Let the thou- 
sand or two thousand dollar salary go to 
those who have no ambition to be independ- 
ent, or the six to eight per cent. dividend to 
those who are incapable of investing to bet- 
ter advantage.—J. H. Hale. 





In peas, I have abandoned the smooth 
varieties. I plant the Graders, Laxton, 
American Champion and Telephone. Plant 
your peas quite shallow if you do not wish 
them to rot.—L. R. Kinney, Worcester, 
County, Mass. 








Current Happenings. 

Zintka, the Indian baby found on the 
body of her dead mother two days after the 
battle of Wounded Knee, thirteen years 
ago, is the adopted daughter of General and 
Mrs. Colby, formerly of Nebraska, but now 
of Washington, D.C. She has been attend- 
ing the public schools of the national capi- 
tal, but has now been placed at All Saints 
School at Sioux Falls, where she will be 
under the guardianship of the Rt. Rev. W. 
H. Hare, Episcopal bishop of South Da 
kota. Lost Bird, as she has been called, is 
said to have developed into an intelligent 
and bright-faced maiden who has fulfilled 
the expectations of her kind and philan- 
thropic protectors. 

It is pleasant to learn from My Neighbor, 
the Monthly Journal of the Episcopal City 
Mission, that more than thirty-three thou- 
sand dollars have been received or pledged 
already toward the fifty thousand dollars 
required for the new building for the Sail- 
ors’ Haven. That the bardy mariners ap- 
preciate this noble institution is shown by 
the following lines by a war veteran who 
partook of the Christmas cheer at the 
Haven: 

** Do you know the Sailors’ Haven, six and forty 


Water Street, 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, where I had my 


Chrismas treat, 
With about six hundred seamen, and the best of 


grub to eat. 
How the ladies ot the Haven, worked hard the 


whole day long, 
A carving upthe turkeys, and joining in each 


song. 
I thank each lady waiter, I thank the Great 


Creator, 
I hope in twelve months later, that a Haven four 


times greater 
Will be built for a larger throng.” 
This effusion, which may lack art, but has 
plenty of heart, Mr. Stanton H. King says- 
was handed him by an old *‘ Shell Back,’’ 
whose every hair is a rope yarn, and every 
drop of blood a drop of Stockholm tar. 


The late James A. Woolson of Cambridge, 
so long identified with prominent business 
interests in Boston, and at one time presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion in the days of its great prosperity, left 
by his will $1,200,000 in trust to his widow 
and two daughters, and for their issue as 
long as they lived, but on their deaths, $600,- 
000 is to go to Boston University, $300,000 to 
the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham and 
$300,000 to Radcliffe College. The three in- | 





without unnecessary delay, and on the 
death of the testator’s nephew Boston Uni- 
versity, in addstion, is also to receive $20,- 


000, to be devoted to various scholarships.: 


Other institutions in Boston and Cambridge 
are beneficiaries under the will. Mr. Wool- 
son was for nearly sixty years associated 
with his cousin, William Claflin, a former 
governor of Massachusetts, having entered 
the store of Lee Claflin and hts son William 
in 1846. Mr. Woolson was one of the incor- 
porators, of the Suffolk Savings Bank of 
Boston, a director in the National Bank of 
Redemption, vice-president of the Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank and a director in 
the First National Bank of Cambridge. He 
was also a member of the firm of Loring, 
Tolman & Tupper, bankers, of this city. 





It is not generally known, perhaps, that 
the Gilbert Museum of Amherst College 
contains one of the finest collections of 
stone, bone, pottery and metal implements 
belonging to the old-time Indians that is to 
be found in New England. Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock really originated the museum 
when in 1857 he gave to the college one 
thousand’ specimens to be preserved and 
placed on public exhibition, and some fif- 
teen years later George H. Gilbert of Ware 
gave two thousand dollars to be expended 
for additions to the museum which then re- 
ceived his name. The total cash gifts re- 
e ived from others interested was $3500. 
The collection now numbers three thou- 
sand specimens, which were found mostly 
in the Connecticut valley, between New 
Haven, Ct., and Hanover, N. H. The 
Springfield Republican, in referring to a 
portion of the rare collection, says: ‘It 
contains both modern and ancient pipes, of 
which some are made of stone and others of 
pottery. Some are shaped to represent a 
human head and some are bird-like in form. 
There are also some catliniteor red pipes of 
famous Indian chiefs. One of them formerly 
belonged to the Sioux chief, Cut Nose. The 
largest thing in the collection is a fac-simile 
of the inscription rock at Dighton, believed 
to be the oldest inscribed rock in the United 
States. The fac-simile was given and made 
by Lucien I. Blake, who was graduated 
from Amherst in 1877.”’ Dr. Hitchcock has 
recently rearranged the museum, and 
through the generosity of friends of the 
college has completed a catalogue of the 
specimens, in which there are half-tone 
pictures, accompanied by an explanatory 
text of great interest to antiquaries. George 
H. Gilbert, who did so much toward the 
establishment of the museum, was a native 
of Brooklyn, Ct., and became a successful 
woolen manufacturer at Ware and Gilbert- 
ville, and represented his district in the 
State legislature at different times in both 
its upper and lower branches. He died in 
Ware in 1869, leaving behind him the repu- 
tation of a progressive aud public-spirited 
man who did not confine his attention to 
his immediate business. 


Wimodaughsis is an association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where women may take up 
special courses of study at a nominal cost 
and have social relaxation and enjoyment 
beside. Its peculiar name is formed from 
some of the letters of the words wife, 
mother, daughter and sister, and it was 
given to the organization by Miss Emma M. 
Gilette,a lawyer by profession, and one of 
its founders. The society was incorpor- 
ated June 2, 1890. The courses are elect- 
ive, and they comprise stenography, type- 
writing, English branches, dress-making, 
French, Spanish, domestic economy, physi- 
cal culture, elocution, dramatic art, fenc- 
ing and dancing. The fees are one dollar 
for entrance and one dollar a month for 
two lessons a week, of an hour each, in 
any branch of study that may be chosen !out- 
side of dress-making, dancingjand fencing. 
Classes are in session for ten months in 
the year, beginuing Sept. 1. The social 
side of the association is promoted by a re- 
ception at headquarters each Wednesday, to 
which all members and their friends are in- 
vited, by an assembly each month and by a 
series of progressive-euchre parties through- 
out the winter. This society is of great 
benefit to the women who come to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from the farms of Vir- 
ginia, from the Maryland shores and from 
the mountain regions of the South, as well 
as to many from the larger cities who fail 
to obtain the Government positions they de- 
sire and who are obliged to seek the means 
of livelihood in the shops. Wimodaughsis 
is an absolutely democratic institution, and 
in its classes the wife of the senator or 
representative and the girl of narrow 
means meet on the same ground as fellow 
students. In short,the society endeavors 
todo for women what the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at the Capital does 
for men, without, however, taking any re- 
ligious sectional stand. 


— 
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The Saunterer. 


In the Japanese tea store yesterday 1 
noticed that each feminine attendant had 
the flag of the far-away Eastern archipelago 
pinned on her frock. If I were inclined to 
make a bad pun, I would say it was very 
pretty Japanese wear. In this connection 
I may recall a rhyme that used to be sung 
at the Boston Museum when Fanny Brown, 
who married Fred Buckley, the violinist, 
was to the fore: 

“Says she, my little man, 
What the devil would you do 
In the islands of Japan? "se 

Another memory was awakened the 
other day when I heard some one hum- 
ming the once-popular air, ‘‘We Met By 
Chance in Usual Way.“ It brought back 
the light of other days when little Madame 
Von Bergman used to warble at the Boston 
Theatre in broken English, 

“ We met by shance, 

Au oosal vay.” 
This always brought down the house, for 
it was funnier than a goat. 

I overheard this conversation when a 
stray cat came in out of the storm to enjoy 
the warmth of a down-town office, not long 


since. There was some debate about the 
sex of the animal, and one of the pert male 
clerks said: 

** All cats are femininely selfish.” 

This brought back the retort from a 
pretty typewriter: 

“* All dogs are masculine bécause they are 
always stuffing themselves and lide the 
bones when they have gorged to repletion.” 

A box of chocolates appeared on her desk 
shortly after. Where it came from, who 
van tell? 

A friend of mine from Philadelphia who 
was visiting in this city last week, was in- 
vited toa large dinner-party. Unfortunately 
he had left his evening suit at home, so he 
went to a neighboring tailor’s shop and 
hired one for the occasion. He left word to 
have it sent to his hotel, but when he came 
to put it on he discovered that it was big 
enough for Daniel Lambert of adipose 
fame. He got into it, however, and said 
he had much ado to find himself in its volu- 


. | minous folds. The tailor had evidently 
stitutions named also reveive $5000 each, 


mixed two suits up, for at the same testivity 
I saw a fleshy man bursting the seams of 
garments that were many sizes ton small 
for him. Those who have read “‘ Handy 
Andy ” will remember that, the hero of that 
lively tale delivered by mistake a razor to a 
woman, who had a suggestion of a mous- 
tache, instegd of a fan. The shaving im- 
plement was, of course, intended for the 
bristling beard of a mere man. Blunders 
like those mentioned add to the gayety of 
nations, though they do not increase the 
merriment of those who suffer from them. 

I am somewhat lame at times, and when 
my gouty foot is at its worst stage of in- 
flammation, a short woman with short arms 
invariably stands in front of mein an “ L” 
car. She pretends she cannot reach the 
strap over her head, and wobbles about, 
until I am forced to give up my seat fur her 
accommodation. Then I experience the 
pleasure of having my sore pedal extremity 
trodden upon until I utter a big, big ‘* D.”’ 
I wish all members of the gentler sex were 
poets divinely tall as well as most divinely 
air. 

Pity the sorrow of a poor actor who 18 
out of employment through the burning of 
Iroquois Theatre. An unfortunate man of 
the dramatic profession came to me the 
other day and wanted me to hire a hall for 
him, so that he could give an entertainment 
for his benefit. He said I could stay in the 
box office and pay myself out of the receipts 
there, so I would be sure to lose nothing 
by my generosity. I was weak enough 
to comply with his request, but as the house 
showed a beggarly account of empty boxes 
I was an ‘“‘angel’’ who had to put off pay- 
ing a note the next day on account of a 
limited exchequer. The worst of the whole 
affair is that the actor called me the mean- 
est man in Boston, because I would not buy 
him a ticket to New York and pay his 
board there for a week or two. How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have 
a thankless histrionic acquaintance! 

A man who had evidently been drinking 
several Scotch high balls, knocked my 
hat off in the street one bitter cold day 
recently, and it rolled under the wheels of 
a passing vehicle, where it was quickly re- 
duced to pulp. When I censured him for 
his clumsiness, he said: 

** Hoot man, a hat’s a hat for a that.”’ 

After this impudence, I promptly knocked 
his Derby into the gutter, with the remark: 
** Eh, laddie, how’s a wi ye noo?”’ 


There came to my house to supper re- 
cently an old-fashioned cousin, who speaks 
his mind bluntly, and when the mistress of 
my home and heart asked him if he would 
have another cup of tea, he replied: 

“No, [ am filled up to the blue!’’ 

I did not like to ask him what this extraor- 
dinary statement meant, but I surmised 
that it referred to a time when there were 
blue rims around the vessels in which the 
beverage, which cheers but not inebriates, 
was served. QO. A. Taft, of old Point Shir- 
ley hotel fame, used to say when any special 
dish was brought to the table: 

“ This is dressed with good twenty-nine 
cent butter.”’ 

He seemed to consider this a joke, but 
none of his guests appeared to understand 
its significance. 

I imagine, however, it related to some 
pleasantry that existed when the figures he 
quoted marked the top-notch price for 
cream that had been through the churning 
process. 


— 
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—tThe peach cropinavestern Massachusetts 
will be light this year. There are some large 
orchards in the Connecticut valley, but the fruit 
buds are said to be mostly frozen by the con- 
tinued and severe cold. Prof. F. A. Waugh, 
herticulturist of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, says that not only are the fruit buds de- 
stroyed, but in many cases the wood is killed 
also. 

—Mr. Frederick Weyerhaeuser, president of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, has signed 
an agreement w‘th the Bureau of Forestry by 
which the ‘bureau agrees to prepare working 
plans for the conservative management of about 
1,300,000 acres of the company’s timber lands in 
Washington. The Northern Pacific Railway 
Company has also requested that the Bureau of 
Forestry prepare working plans for its enor- 
mous timber land holdings in Washington and 
Idaho. 

——The value of the commerce of the countries 
fronting upon the scene of hostilities in the 
Urient aggregates about $600,000,000 per annum, 
and the value of the commerce of the United 
States with those countries aggregates over 
$100,000,000 perannum. While the prospect of 
war resulted in the placing in the United States 
of orders from Japan fer flour and from Russia 
for meats, the general trend of exportation to 
the four countries fronting upon the scene of 
hostilities has been downward during the period 
in which this subject has-been actively discussed. 
To Japan the exports from the United States 
during the month of December, 1903, were 
$2,263,245 in value, against $2,811,589 in De- 
cember of the preceding year, and for the 
entire calendar year 1903 were about $1,000,000 
less than in the preceding year. To Asiatic 
Russia the exports from the United States were 
$716,274 in 1903, against $898,711 in 1902 and $1,013,- 
320 in 1901. To China our exports during 1903 
were materially below those of the preceding 
year, being for the month of December $841,373, 
against $1,857,733 in December, 1902, and for the 
entire year $4,970,138, against $22,698,282 in 1902. 
This reduction occurs chiefly in cotton cloths, of 
which our total exportation to China in Decem- 
ber, 1903, was but 3,665,364 yards, against 20,582,- 
644 yards in December of the preceding year. 

—tThe {National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, representing the farmers of the United 
States, has called attention of Congress to the 
following matters upon which legislation is de 
sired: National aid to road ‘building, additional 
powers to the interstate commerce commission, 
a pure food law, additional compensation to 
rural mail carriers, the establishment of a parcels 
post and the consolidation of the bureau of for- 
estry witb the Department of Agriculture. 

—tThe Agricultural Appropriation bill was 
reported to the Senate by Senator Proctor, 
Amendments made by the Senate committee 
aggregate $361,140, making the total amount ap- 
propriated $6,072,380. Among the importantitems 
of increase are $30,000 for public road inquiry, 
$50,000 for bureau of animal industry, $50,000 for 
experiments in animal breeding, $49,860 tor bu- 
reau of forestry, $49,200 for bureau of chemistry 
and $33,280 for bureau of soils. 

——tThe committee on agriculture in the. Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature had a continved hearing 





last week on two bills relating to trespassing on 


farm lands. Most of the witnesses were from 
the western part of the State, but J.C. Otis of 
Norwell said he owned some two hundred acres, 
and had been troubled for years by persons who 
tore down his walls and destroyed his property. 
Posting the land with signs only resulted in their 
having one thing more to tear down. Rev. C. H. 
Hutchins of Concord told the committee that he 
owned land on which berries hud grown pro- 
fusely, but he had never been able to gather any 
himself, though people had come to his door to 
sell berries that had grown on his own land. It 
was the same with chestnuts in the fall of the 
year, and as many as fifty Italians had been 
counted on his land at one time. David J. Ma- 
loney, a Boston attorney, appeared for a num- 
ber of people of Berkshire County, who have de- 
veloped an industry of collecting and selling ferns 
or brakes for decoration. These people claim that 
with a few minor changes, the present law is 
ample. 

——Summary of the war: Feb.6, Japan broke 
off diplomatic relations with Russia; Feb. 7, the 
Japanese seized Masanpho, Corea, as « base of 
operations, and began landing troops in Corea; 
Feb. 8-9 (midnight), three Russian vessels were 
disabled by Japanese torpedo boats at Port 
Arthur. A general engagement between the 
hostile fleets and bombardment of Port Arthur 
followed in the forenoon; Feb. 9; Russian cruiser 
Variag and gunboat Korietz sunk off Chemulpo, 
Corea, after an hour’s battle with a Japanese 
squadron. Secretary Hay sent a note to the Eu- 
ropean powers asking them to co-operate in pre- 
serving the neutrality of China; Feb. 10, the 
Czar issued a “ supreme manifest,” or declara- 
tion of war, accusing Japan of bad faith. The 
Mikado also issued a declaration of war; Feo. 11, 
President Roosevelt issued a proclamation of 
neutrality. Approval of Secretary Hay’s note was 
expressed by several powers. The Russian fleet 
Sailed from the Baltic forthe far East; Feb. 12, 
British steamer Fu-Ping fired on by Russians at 
Port Arthur.--The American steamer Pleiades de- 
tained at Port Arthur by the Russians. The 
Russian transport Yenisei blown up by a sub- 
marine mine at Port Arthur and ninety-five 
lives lost; Feb. 13, three Russian cruisers 
reported torpedoed in the Straits of Tsugaro. 
The State Department received notice of 
France’s acceptance of Secretary Hay’s note 
on China, also that Russia had : waived her 
objections to the note; Feb. 14, more than 
four hundred Japanese who landed near Dalny 
were said to have been slain by Cossacks 
Admiral Alexieff reported the landing of nine- 
teen thousand Japanese troops at Chemulpo; 
Feb. 15, reported that eleven Russian vessels 
were injured in the several battles at Port 
Arthur. Japanese cross the Yalu river; Feb. 16, 
another Russian cruiser sunk by a mine at Port 
Arthur; Feb. 17, Japanese torpedo Russian war- 
ship at Port Arthur; Feb. 18, eighty thousand 
Japanese troops along the Yalu river. Battle re- 
ported. 

—-—James E. Halligan ot Roslindale, who since 
his gradation in 1900 has been an assistant chem- 
ist at the experiment station of the Massachu- 
setts College,has accepted a call to a similar posi- 
tion at New Orleans at an increased salary, and 
leaves for the South about March 1. The news 
has recently been received that Henry A. Ballou, 
a graduate of the class of 1895 and later a profes- 
sor atthe Connecticut Agricultural College, who 
was last spring appointed (;overnment entomolo- 
gist of the British West Indies, has been reap- 
pointed for a term of three years. His head- 
quarters will be at Barbados. The professors at 
the college have had more than the usual number 
of calls for Farmers’ Institute work this winter. 
Professors Brooks, Cooley and Waugh have been 
in especial demand as lecturers at such meetings. 
During the midwinter examinations a portion of 
the college electric-light plant became disabled, 
leaving the college building without light one 
night. Untilthe necessary repairs can be made, 
light from the town lighting plant has been ar- 
ranged for. It is hoped to have the repairs com- 
pleted by the end of next week. 
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Who will say that Japan isn’t proving 
herself a Yalulu? 





Asa war nation Japan might be said to 
be doing a Russian business. 

The name of Webb should have been 
more naturally associated with the thought 


of a spider. — 


In ſtaxing a Japanese bride, Mr. Morgan, 
Jr., seems to be following the paternal tra- 
dition of unexpected mergers. 


Norwell has given its enemies an oppor- 
tunity to remark that it’s a poor town that 
doesn’t own its own almshouse. 














Clyde Fitch is reported to have invented 
a new kind of fireproof scenery. But when 
in the world did he find time to do it? 





The no-license element of Stoneham is to 


have a newspaper of its own; we trust, 
however, that the stock will not be wateied. 





A popular New England shoemaker de- 
clares in his advertisement that he makes 
eighteen pairs of fine shoes every minute. 
But isu’t one minute rather too rapid to 
make a fine shoe? 


2 
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What a pity that the local aeronaut who 
’ recently murdered a motorman did not es- 
cape from the scene of his crime in a para- 
chute. That would have been graceful and 


neatly melodramatic. 





a 





We read with interest that during his re- 
cent voyage from Honolulu, Mr. Dowie 
changed his silk hat about once an hour. 
This shows the wear and tear of the 
prophet’s conversation. 


_— 





The present general interest in the far 
East has probably little to do with Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s proposed collection of old china 
at the White House. And if such a collec- 
tion actually eventuates Boscon and vicinity 
should certainly be represented. 

The Metropolitan Museum has just ac- 
quired a real Greek chariot. We don’t know 
just where it would have been stabled, but it 
does seem as if the proper museum to re- 
geive Greek chariots ought tv be the one that 
stands in the centre of the modern Athens 

> s 

Mr. Whistler’s pictures are here from 
England, frames and all. It is to be hopad 
that when Uncle Sam has seen the pictures 
he will realize the importance of the Copley 
Society’s efforts to bring them over, and 
that we shall hear no more about the ques- 
tion of taxing the frames. 








— 





We note with interest that the Attleboro 
pastor who is reported to be studying for 
the stage has been a minister over three 
different denominations, and in none of 
them has he found a broad enough scope for 
his talents. The stage is yearning for such 
intellects as are too big for any of their 
former environments. 


— 
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The destruction of Dartmouth’s oldest 
building is a distinct source of regret even 
to many a New Englander who has no in- 
timate connection with the New Hampshire 
college. Out across the Charles, for ex- 
ample, they have a decided respect tor 
Dartmouth—and enough liking into the 
bargain to be sincerely sympathetic. 


> 
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Vermont, according to latest official state- 
ment, is easily the leader in New England 
as a dairy State. Her farmers own a third 
more dairy cows than Massachusetts, which 
stands second, followed closely by Maine, 
with Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
..aode Island next. New York State, how- 
ever, bas more than twice as many dairy 
cows as all New England together. 

— — — 

The alcoho] engine may be the coming 
source of power for farm machinery. In 
Germany they make a cheap kind of alcohol 
from potatoes, which is found very good 
and convenient asameans of power and 
light. Cheap fuel alcohol is not to be had 
in the United States,on account of the 
heavy Government tax on that article, but 
there is a bill now in Congress to remove 
the tax from alcohol which has been treated 
in a way to make it unfit for drinking pur- 
poses. To get light and heat from potatoes 
would suggest the old joke about extract- 
ing sunshine from cucumbers. At the pres- 
ent prices, there appears slight danger that 
many of either -vegetable will be diverted 
from the provision markets. 

eee 

The present artificial conditions of modern 
life are likely to be followed by a growing 
reaction in favor of slower, more sensible 
living. There is truth in the contention 
of Dr. R. A. White, an eminent Chicago 
clergyman, that we of the present genera- 
tion are “ crazy, jaded, overworked, over- 
played and overdressed.’? There is too 
much worry about what is not of main im- 
portance, leaving but little time or capacity 
for the simple acts and feelings which pro- 
duce durable happiness. The ideal life of 
today 1s not that of the scheming, restless, 
prematurely old business or professional 
man, but rather the career of the intelli- 
gent, well-poised man of the farm, with his 
unspoiled body and mind and power to 
enjoy to the utmost all that is most worth 
having. 


None of the dairy breeds are coming to 
the front faster than the Holsteins and the 
Guernseys. These breeds are in the hands 
of men with ample resources and a thor- 
ough belief in the merits of their favor- 
ites, backed by enterprising associations 
and special papers devoted wholly to the 
breeds. There is some little rivalry be- 
tween the two, as well as with other breeds, 
as a result of various public tests and 
the different conclusions drawn therefrom. 
The Holsteins, with their relatives, the 
Dutch Belted, illustrate the Holland type 
of dairy cattle, while the Guernseys, Jer- 
seys and Alderneys represent the Channel 
Island style. The general public is prob- 
ably not far wrong in its impression that 
whatever may be said of individual speci- 
mens or strains, thestrong points of the 
typical Holland dairy cow are vigor, size 
and the quantity of milk product, while 
the representative Channel Island cow is 
famous for docility, beauty and rich, highly 
colored milk. 
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The fruit experts have not all lost hope 
for next year’s crop. Superintendent C. T. 
Fox of the Pennsylvania horticultural de- 
partment takes a very cheerful view in. a 
personal letter just received: ‘I helieve 
that the cold weather we have experienced 
las been favorable to the fruit erop,” writes 
Superintendent Fox. ‘‘ The buds have been 


held in check, and will be late in devel- 
oping, so that if the. spring 1s not marked 
by late frosts, 1 believe that the prospects 
are excellent for a good crop. In other sea- 
sons there have been spells of mild weather 
in January and February which have ad- 
vanced the fruit buds. Then occurred 
severe. frosts in March and April which 
destroyed the buds; and the result was 
no fruit. Thus far the conditions have 
been all right, and the bearing woo of 
apple and pear trees is unimpaired. This 
should be Pennsylvania’s ‘ apple year,’ the 
crop last year having been light through- 
ou the greater part of the State. Where 
the crops were light last year there should 
be good yields of fruit this year.” Mr. Fox 
has charge of the State’s fruit exhibit at St. 
Louis. Fruit of 1903 from cold storage 
will be on exhibition until about the middle 
of June, after which the fresh fruits of the 
season will appear in succession, besides a 
general display of illustrating horticultural 
appliances and methods, The San Jose 
scale is becoming a very serious pest in 
many parts of the State, according toSuper- 
intendent Fox, whole orchards having been 
ruined in the space of three months. 
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Farmers will Benefit. 


The noxt important change in railroadinz 
is likely to be the increased usv of electric 
power. Some of the long steam lines are 
arranging to adopt the new system on their 
suburban sections where trains are most 
numerous and traffic the heaviest. 

On the other hand, some electric lines are 
beginning to handle freight and express 
traffic in addition to their passenger busi- 
ess. These lines of changeare likely to in- 
crease, until the two classes ot railroads be- 
come much less unlike than at present. 
Both will use electric power to a greater or 
less extent, and both will in a way enter all 
branches of the carrying trade. The term 
*‘ street railway’ is fast becoming unap- 
propriate except in the cities, because the 
newer lines are usually built toa great ex- 
tent on a private right of way in order to 
permit a higher rate of speed than is desir- 
able on a public highway. 

The electric lines; however, are not 
likely to come into full competition with 
the regular line, since their light roadbeds, 
grading, general construction and location 
do not permit extreme speed or perfectly 
regular service. Long-distance transpor- 
tation of all kinds will probably remain in 
the control of the present steam roads. The 
electric lines will compete actively for the 
short-haul business, but they will also de- 
velop much new business through the de- 
velopment of localities not previously in 
direct connection with any railroad. . 

Probably they will in time bring the main 
lines as much new traffic as they take away 
through competition. Meanwhile the pub- 
lic, especially that portion which lives in 
the remote towns and side districts, will 
benefit, both through improved transporta- 
tion service and through the competition of 
the rival systems. 





The Lively Japanese. 


The Japanese have certainly not dulled 
device by coldness or delay. They have 
taken time by the forelock, as it were, and 
have caught Russia napping. Whatever 
may be the outcome of the struggle just 
begun the Japauese have certainly shown a 
spirit and determination that prove them 
to be a brave and resolute people skilled in 
naval warfare and intelligent in strategy. 
Rassia’s policy of trying to obtain advan- 
tage by highly disingenious diplomacy has 
met with a rebuff in the active assaults of 
the Japanese, who have taken the initiative 
with a vengeance and with a success that 
seems almost fabulous. How long they 
will be able to maintain the superiority 
they have gained remains to be seen, but 
surely they have displayed a facile adapta- 
bility to circumstances far superior to that 
of Rassia, whose seamen, at least, seem to 
be lecking in alertness. 

The general sympathy of this country 
seems to be with Japan, though there is no 
doubt Russia was friendly with the North- 
ern States of ithe Union during the civil 
war. How far this was a matter of policy 
it is useless to discuss at this late day. It 
must be contessed that great nations do not 
love each other, and that the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world, is as far 
off as the millennium, and that even the 
peace Congress at The Hague has failed to 
meet expectation, for neither Russia nor 
Japan asked its help in settling their diffi- 
culties. e 


— 
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Baltimore’s Affliction. 


The fire in Baltimore, with its great de- 
struction of property, proves the truth of 
the saying that it’s an ill wind which 
blows no one good, for inthe rebuilding of 
the burnt district many men will find em- 
ployment who might otherwise experience 
difficulty in securing remunerative work. 
The final result, too, of the disaster will 
be the vreation of a handsomer city than 
that which existed before the conflagration, 
for broader avenues will replace contracted 
ones, and new structures will arise on the 
sites of old and dilapidated ones, which in- 
congruously held companionship, so to 
speak, with newer and more modern edi- 
fices. The monumental city had, and still 
has, many handsome buildings, but it had 
some that were not ornamental, though 
possibly useful in a limited sense, which 
disappeared in the flames. The latter, it is 
claimed, did much to spread the fire, being 
of avery inflammable character, that made 
the work of the firemen practically useless. 

But the whole conflagration could not be 
laid at their doors. Many of the newer 
so-called fire-proof buildings contained ex- 
plosive materials that helped to spread the 
fire, and it stands to reason that no building 
is safe that contains such elements of 
danger. Therefore, extreme care should be 
taken to prevent the storing of gasoline and 
other things of a kindred nature in local- 
ities where business blocks are thickly 
crowded together. An ounce of prevention 
is always worth more than a pound of cure, 
and no means should be neglected that 
will protect buildings from explosions. The 
trouble is that most people grow careless in 
the use of explosives, if they have never 
had to face ill effects through their employ- 
ment, and they should be compelled by law 
to exercise more caution than they gener- 
ally show in using them. 

Baltimore, like Boston after its big fire of 
thirty and more years ago, is exhibiting a 
self-reliance that refuses outside pecuniary 
help, and is determined to reconstruct its 
burnt business section from its own re- 
sources. Luckily, most of the valuables 
stored in the vaults of the banking institu- 
tions were unharmed, so that a generally 
hopeful spirit prevaiis in Baltimore as to 
the future. Like Boston, too, Baltimore did 
not suffer seriously through loss of life, 
though, doubtless, if the workshops had 
been open, there would have been great 
mortality. 

The offers ot assistance to Baltimore and 
the expressions of sympathy, in fact, from 
all over the country, exhibi ed human nat- 
ure at its best, and showed that there was 
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a brotherly feeling existing between our 
cities and towns worthy of all praise. 

Now and then there was a discordant 
note, as when fault was found with Presi- 
der? Roosevelt for sending troops to Balti- 
more at once, withont delaying to receive a 
formal request from the legislature of the 
State of Maryland. These worshippers of 
red tape are evidently wrong in their strict- 
ures. The New York Tribune wisely and 
truthfully says: ‘** The President had a 
perfect right to send troops to Baltimore in 
anticipation of a possible need for them. 
Baltimore is as much in the United States 
as New York. . . . It wasanactof wise 
and foreseeing statesmanship at such a 
crisis to realize that the troops were mure 
likely to be needed in Baltimore than any- 
where elae, and to move them there in ad- 
vance uf the need, so that if they were called 
upon there would be no delay in getting 
trains.”” And it is said farther, though the 
President had no formal request to send 
troops to Baltimore, he was actually solicited 
to send them by Senator Gorman and Gov- 
ernor Warfield. 

So there seems to have been a tempest 
in a teapot about an emergency move- 
ment which was as much for the benefit of 
Baltimore as were the labors of firemen 
and policemen from other places who gen- 
erously came to the assistance of Baltimore 
in the hour of sore trouvle. There are 
some men, however, who would hesitate 
to rescue a fellow being from danger on 
Sunday for fear of breaking the law, but, 
thank heaven, they are few and far be- 
tween. 


fhe Thrifty Dorset. 


Originally a mountain breed of Dorset 
shire and Somersetshire of the south of 
England, this breed has been modified con- 
siderably in type during late years, and the 
modern representative now shows a form 
that is long, round-bodied and yet com- 
pactly built. 

Standard of excellence and scale of points 
of the Dorset sheep, adopted by the Conti- 
nental Dorset Association: Head neat, face 
white, nostrils large, well covered on crown 
and around jaws with wool, 5; horns, small 
and gracefully curving forwacd, rather 
close to jaws, 5; eyes, prominent, bright, 2; 
ears, moderately large, covered with short 
white hair, 2; neck, symmetrical, strongly 
set ou shoulders, gradually tapering to 
junction of head, 5; shoulders, broad and 
full, joining neck forward and chine back- 
ward, with no depression at either point 
(important), 15; brisket, wide and well for- 
ward, chest full and deep, 8; for flank, quite 
full, showing no depression behind shoul- 
der, 10;}back and loin, flat and straight, from 
ribs,should spring with a fine, circular arch, 
10; quarters, wide and full, with mutton 
extending down to hock, 6; belly, straight 
on under line, 5; fleece, medium grade, of 
even quality and presenting a smooth sur- 
face, well covered on belly and legs, 12; 
general conformation of the mutton type, 
body moderately lengthy, short legs placea 
squarely under body, appearance attractive, 
skin pink colored, 15. The breed is a prime 
favorite for winter lambs on account of 
rapid growth to large size. 
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Keep the Sugar Pure. 

At the recent convention of Vermont 
sugar makers, president V. I. Spear spoke 
at some length on the difficulties that the 
maple sugar industry has had to contend 
with in the past five years. One of the 
greatest obstacles has been in the form of 
the forest worm, which pest, coupled with 
the very unfavorable weather, has been ex- 
tremely damaging to both quality and quan- 
tity of sugar produced. The speaker vent- 
ured that few people in the State realize 
how extensively maple sugar is adulterated 
before reaching customers, a very small per 
centage of the sugar used outside the State 
being pure. Itis also significant that the 
price of the so-called maple sugar varies 
almost identically with that of cane 
sugar, and bears no relation to the true 
value of the pure maple product. It is 
no crime to adulterate maple sugar with 
any harmless material when it is not sold 
for the pure article, said Mr. Spear, but re- 
port comes from certain portions of the 
State to the effect that some of the farmers 
in these sections are using granulated sugar 
extensively to help out the maple sugar 
season, and a bill has been introduced in 
Congress to remedy this evil. The farmers 
of Vermont were taught a lesson when 
their cheese lost its once good name through 
the use of skimmed milk, and just as surely 
the farmer who puts dishonest maple sugar 
on the market wili be found out and the 
whole State will have to pay the penalty. 

Good Outlook in Apples. 


The local situation is quiet but firm. Cold 
weather prevents heavy arrival and also 
checks demand. Choice grades are very 
firmly held, some reaching $4. Very good 
apples, however, are sold for $3 and less. 
Some frozen lots are on sale and are let go 
at almost any price offered, down as low as 
$1.25 in some instances. 

The outlook in foreign markets is excel- 
lent, and there is no reason in sight why the 
balance of the season should not continue 
very favorable for those who have apples 
to sell. 

Latest cable advices to G. A. Cochrane 
from foreign apple markets would indicate 
avery healthy condition of thingsin all of 
them. American and Canadian apples are 
in great demand, and notwithstanding the 
arrivals are liberal in comparison to former 
years, they are readily absorbed by the de- 
mand as fast as landed. Some Baldwins 
are landing in rather slack and wasty con- 
dition, but bring remarkably good prices 
considering quality. Such are selling to 
give nets here in Boston from $1.75 to $2.50, 
while perfectly sound lots are selling to 
give nets of $3, and in some cases for very 
fancy $3.25 is made. Ben Davis, Ribstones, 
Northern Spies and other red varieties 
bring the same. There ‘is an exvellent 
speculative demand for fancy Russets, and 
such are selling to give nets here in Boston 
from $2.75 to $3.25. Some very fine Golden 
Russets. brought prices that gave nets of 








$3.50 here in Boston. Everything indicates 


the demand keeping good to the end of the 
season. 

A curious feature of the American ap- 
ple’s invasion of Earope has been the large 
sale on the Continent in the last few months 
of the evaporated product for wine-making 
purposes. The shortage of the grape crop 
in France has led to a corresponding scarc- 
ity of wine, and the peasants and others of 
the poorer classes unable to buy the native 
wines have been forced to fall back on the 
dried apple. From what are known in the 
apple trade as chops, or apples cut up and 
dried, the peasants make a cheap drink, 
which is said to have satisfying properties 
and to furnish a very fair substitute for the 
wine pressed from the grape. A New York 
exporter, who has sampled this beverage, 
says of it: 

**It’s a sort of apple champagne or beer, 
and it’s not bad either. The natives make 
it by putting the dried apples into a barrel 
or tub of water, adding a quantity of yeast 
and letting the mixture stand for a week or 
so. “SBy that time it’s good and sharp and 
ready for drinking. It’s tothe Frenchman 
about what cider is to our American farm- 
ers, and they smack their lips over it just 
as if it was the real thing.’’ 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Feb. 13, 1904, 
were 50,366 barrels, including 20,957 barrels 
from Boston, 18,154 barrels from New York, 
no barrels from Portland, 8490 barrels from 
Halifax and 2765 barrels from St. John, N. 
B. The total shipments included 23,463 
barrels to Liverpool, 9096 barrels to Lon- 
don, 8380 barrels to Glasgow and 9427 bar- 
rels to various ports. The shipments for 
the same week last year were 57,252 barrels. 
The total shipments since the opening of 
the season have been 3,006,788 barrels, 
against 2,071,910 barrels fur the same time 
last year. The total shipments this season 
include 600,735 barrels from Boston, 966,137 
barrels from New York, 251,733 barrels 
from Portland, 728,132 barrels from Mont 
real, 389,516 barrels from Halifax, 55,87, 
barrels from St. John and 14,658 barrels 
from Annapolis. 

The apple exports for Boston for the 
week ending Feb. 13, were 2088 barrels to 
London, 4114 barrels to Glasgow and 14,755 
barrels to Liverpool, a total of 20,957 bar- 
rels; same week last year, 21,672 barrels; 
total thus far this season, 600,735 barrels ; 
same time in 1903, 701,217 barrels. 

Maynard & Child have received the ful- 
lowing cable on the Liverpool apple market : 
‘“* Forty-five hundred barrels sold; demand 
very active; prices remain unchanged.”’ 





Provision Market Firm. 


The war situation is to some extent the 
key to the provision outlook. Large ship- 
ments of meats for Russian use are onthe 
way from San Francisco to Siberian ports. 
They are likely to be captured by the Jap- 
anese, but fn any event vast stocks of pro- 
visions will be needed to support armies of 
perhaps half a million men of both coun- 
tries in a region where at this season there 
is no sustenance of any kind, not even for- 
age for horses. Prices of pork meats have 
still an upward tendency. 

Beef holds about as quoted last week. 
The arrivals of fresh beef were slightly 
larger than for the previous week. The 
total for the week was 196 cars for Boston 
and 109 cars for export, a total of 305 cars; 
preceding week, 199 cars for Boston and 
one hundred cars for export, a total of 299 
cars; same week a year ago, 159 cars for 
Boston and 130 cars for export, a total of 
289 cars. Muttons and lambs are steady; 
veals are firm; lambs 9 to 10 cents, yearlings 
6 to 7 cents, muttons 6 to 7 cents, veals 9 to 
11 cents. Poultry is in good demand for 
choice Western chickens and fowls, but 
turkeys are quiet. Prices are steady. 
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Produce Notes. 


Prices of cabbages have been soaring up- 
ward in most of the leading markets of the 
country. One of the highest quotations was 
$62 per ton, wholesale, at St. Louis. The 
scarcity of cabbages has improved the de- 
mand for turnips, several carloads of which 
have been sent South and West, where they 
brought high prices, Sales of cabbages in 
various New York State points are reported 
at $35 to $40 per ton in wholesale lots. 

The probability of a scarcity in seeds be- 
comes more evident. The prices have gone 
up at the leading wholesale centres. Cu- 
cumber seed, which sold last season for 
45 cents per pound in large lots, isinow held 
at very much higher prices than last season. 

Buyers in New York State are paying 
$2.50 to $2.75 for apples in common storage. 
These are largely for the Western trade. 
The great bulk of apples have left growers’ 
hands. 


The Great Fire in Boston. 
By Charles F. Kead, 
Clerk of the Bostonian Society. 

The recent disastrous conflagration in 
Baltimore, which has aroused the sympa- 
thy of the nation, cannot fail to call to mind 
to residents of Chicago and Boston the 
similar experience of those cities in 1871 
and 1872, 

Until now the so-called Great Boston 
Fire was the second largest which had oc- 
curred in this country, but now our distinc- 
tion, if so it may be called, must give place 
to stricken Baltimore, for we are told that 
she computes her loss at upwards of one 
hundred millions of dollars. What a vast 
amount of tangible property to be swept 
away in thirty hours. 

And are American cities safe in the 
future from repetitions of the terrible ex- 
perience of Chicago, Baltimore and New 
York? We think not. But eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty, and thercin 
lies our apparent safety. 

Very many persons in this city must still 
have vivid recollections of the Great Boston 
Fire, which occurred on Nov. 9 and 10, 1872, 
thirteen months after the Chicago fire. It 
was Saturday evening, and the stores and 
warehouses of the city had been closed after 
the labors of a busy week. Both merchant 
and clerk were looking forward to the rest 
which comes on the first day of the week. 

At about half-past seven o’cluck an alarm 











of fire was sounded from box 52, since called | 


“Fatal 52,” and the repeated clanging of 
the bells told the city that a large fice was 
in progress. At this time, to make matters 
more complicated, the horses in the city 
were suffering from an epidemic influenza 
called the Epizootic, and scarcely one was 
to be seen in the streets. For this reason, 
merchandise had been transported occasion- 
ally by ox teams and largely by hand carte 
For this reason also there was great delay 
in the arrival of the fire department at the 
scene of the conflagration. most of the ap- 
paratus being drawn thither by men who 
ran with the machine as in the olden time. 
The writer remembers that he helped to 
pull a hose carriage to the fire, which he 
met while on the way thither with friends. 

Arriving at the junction of Washington 
and Summer streets, where his valuable 
services were dispensed with without even a 
thank you, a splendid but terrible sight met 
his eyes. The street was filled with an ex- 
cited multitude, the warehouses on both 
sides of Summer street were in flames, and 
Boscon realized that the fire was fast get- 
ting beyond control. 

Returning home an hour later to report 
the progress of the fire, we crossed the Com- 
mon, and still remember the glow of light 
cast by the flames on the dome of the State 
House, although it was not yet gilded. On 
the Common were to be seen piles of cloth- 
ing and other merchandise guarded by the 
owners, and as we walked through Colum- 
bus avenue teams passed us loaded with 
goods and drawn by horses, which, though 
sick, were pressed into service that terribl- 
might. And behind, all the way was the 
awful light of a city burning. 

The writer’s second visit to the fire, at 
about eleven o’clock, was in company with 
ex-Mayor Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, who had 
been calling at his home. This proved to 
be of advantage, for, after walking to the 
fire, as no street cars were running, Dr. 
Shurtleff (for he was physician as well as 
mayor) was readily admitted inside the 
fire lines by the firemen and police, who all 
knew him. We remember standing at the 
corner of Bedford and Columbia streets and 
witnessing the scene of havoc being 
wrought, also looking down Bromfield 
streetand seeing Washington street on the 
east side in a blaze from Summer street to 
Milk street. We then walked up School 
street, passing, on the way, Chief Engineer 
Damrell, who was not so calm that night as 
the writer has seen him within the past 
year. 

And so the terrible work of destruc- 
tion went on during the night, and on the 
next day, which was anything but one of 
rest, when the fire was extinguished, Bos- 
ton found that the best part of her whole- 
sale mercantile district, a territory of sixty- 
seven acres, had been burned over, seven 
hundred and sixty-seven buildings had been 
destroyed with their contents, and the finan- 
cial loss was about seventy-five milliuns of 
dollars. And besides, many libraries, val- 
uable paintings and works of art in storage 
had been also destroyed, for the day of the 
storage warehouse had not yet come. 

But in the day of her calamity Boston re- 
fused outside aid and raised the sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars with which 
to relieve distress. But of this there was 
little to be found, for fortunately, as in the 
case of Baltimore last week, the fire did not 
reach the residential portion of the city. 
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Saelzer’s National Oats. 
Most prolific Oats on earth, 
U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, yy, 
ington, says: *‘Salzer's Oats are t) a 
best out ofover four hundre:; 
tested by us.” This Grand 
yielded in Wisconsin 156 by ¢ 
187 bu., Michigan 231 bu., i. 
255 bu., and North Dakota 31) } 
acre, and will positively do as v,, 
you. Try it, sir, and be con, hee 
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Salzer’s Speltz 
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Selzer’s Million Dollar Grass. 
Most talked of graes on earth. Editors and 
College Professors and Agricultural Lectur..a 
—— it without stint; yields 14 tons of rik 
y and lots of pasture besides, per acre. ; 
oe 


—* Salæerꝰs Teosinte. 
zer’s Teosinte Mees 113 rich, juicy 
sweet, leafy stocks from one kernel of "seed id 
feet high in 90 days; yielding fuily 60 : 
cong — green AL . acre, doing 
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a great 

8 ts, Corn,Po- 
tatoes, Onions, Cabbage. 
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For 10e in Stamps 
and the name of this paper, we 
will send you a lot of farm 
seed sainples, including some 
of — as oe our 
mammo jus- 
trated catalogue, for 

e in postage 

stamps. 
Send for same 

to-day. 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO. 
LA CROSSE. WIS. 













If you 
would 
getoutofr 
a crop all 
that soiland 
gun can do for 
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GRECORY’S 
SEEDS 


Sure, safe, reliable. For nearly 50 
years thestandard. Soid under 
three warrants. Send for 
free catalogue. 
J.5.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, 
Mass. 





























Pulverizing 


What was left cf this fund constitutes 
today what is called the Summer-street Fire 
Fund. The trustees make their annual re- H ARROW 
port on Nov. 9, and the interest is used to 


purchase new kits of tools for mechanics 
who have lost theirs in fires from ttme to 
time. 

In order that coming generations may 
read in enduring bronze the story of the 
Great Fire of 1872, the Bostonian Society 
has placed on the walls of the United States 
Postoffice, by permission of the proper 
authorities, a tablet bearing the following 
inscription : 

This tablet placed here * 
by the 
Bostonian Society, r 
commemorates the great fire of 
November 9-10, 1872, 
which, beginning at the southeasterly corner 
of 
Summer and Kingston streets, 
extended over an area of sixty acres, 
destroyed within the business centre 
of the city property to the value of 
more than sixty millions dollars 
and was arrested in its northeasterly progress 
at this point. The mutilated stones of this 
building also record that event. 
June 1, 1893. 


and Leveler 
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The 
best pul- 
, verizer and 
# cheapest Riding 
Harrow on earth. 


: We also make walking 
ACMES ẽ Aome crushes, cuts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels all soils for all purposes. Made 
of cast steel and wrought iron-—tndestructibie. 
Sen ial To bereturned at my expense 

ft on Tr if not satisfactory. Catalog 
and booklet “*An Ideal Harrew" by Henry Stewart, 
mailed free. 1 deliver f.o.b. New York, Chieago, (o- 
lumbas, Loatsville. Kansas(ity, Minne ‘an Franelseo. 

DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mir., M oJ 

Branch Houses: 11() Washington St., Chicago. 24 t 
Minneapolis. 1516 W. Stu Street, Kansas Cit 
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I note your remarks on Louise Bonne pear 
in a recent number of your paper. Is it 
true that the Louise Bonne is stilla success- 
ful pear in any portion of the United 
States? In this region it has for years been 
a failure. I havea fine large tree of it 
which I propose to cut duwn next spring. 
The Louise Bonne with its rich, vinous 
flavor is, to my taste, one of the most desir- 
able of pears where it can be grown.—J. J. 
H. Gregory, Essex County, Mass. 
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Practical Results with Mapes Manures. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the 
high character and value of the Mapes 
Manures from a continuous use of the 
same year by year. Others may profit by a 





Seeds 


cost more—yvield more 

save all experimenting— 

Save disappointments. 48 

ears the Standard Seeds. 

old by all dealers. 1904 
Seed Annual postpaid free, 
to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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for all hill crops wi 
drop any amount '« 


knowledge of the constituents of these quired ineach hil! wit) 
i out waste. A splendid 
manures, and their efficacy in raising farm — A splendi! 


prices. 


RANDOLPH MFG. COMPANY. 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS. 
CLARK’S Reversibic 
= BUSH and BOG PLO 

m, Cutsatrack 4ft. w 

J ft.deep. Will plow : 

eut forest. His «\ 
action Cutaway Hi 
Keers the land | 
moves18,000 tons of 
cuts 30 acres per das 

SON cree His Rey. Disk Piow 
PETEN Ge furrow 5to 10in. dee} 
u Wi wide. Allof these ma 
: Y will kill witeh-grass 
‘ mustard,charlock ba! 
sun-flower. milkweed, this! 
any foul plant. 


(e: . Send for circulars 
Dee) Cutaway Harrow ‘ 
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and gardea crops, and we recommend such 
to send by mail for instructive pamphlets, 
published by the Mapes i‘ormula and Peru- 
vian Guano Company, 143 Liberty street, 
New York. These pamphlets may be se- 
cured free of cost by writing to the com- 
pany’s address, as above. 

Intelligent and up-to-date farmers and 
gardeners should not miss the opportunity 
of reading these pamphlets, for they are 
filled with the testimonials of practical gar- 
deners as to the increased crops, even, on 
poor and sandy soil, through the use of the 
Mapes Manures. Growers of potatoes and 
garden vegetables, growers of strawberries, 
would be benefited by the use of the Mapes 
Mapures. The world’s record corn crops 
have been raised through the use of Mapes 
Manures. Professor Mapes proves that corn 
is a comparatively sure crop with judicious 
fertilization, and can be made a renovating 
crop, and not an exhausting crop, 4s is gen- 
erally supposed, bringing up the land to 
good condition for grass or general crops, 
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FARMS 


For rich farming and fruit “! 









































besides making money from the start. Write J. D. 8. HANSON, Hart. ™ 
There can be no doubt that the Mapes aa * 
Manures have the highest character and + Ft 
highest reputation, and that no fertilizers Sssee — 
exceed them in value or practical use. == ===2 i 8 
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Most Extensive Crower of 


in America 
Introducer of 
CAMPBEIL’S EARLY . The Best Grape 
JOSSELYN Best berry 


eoeee Goose 
FAY . « « « « « « « « The Best Currant 
Small Fruits 


to try a fence, this year, that will stay in better ~ 
tor years than the one you put up last year is 1") 
4 trifle extra cost will buy the PAGE. Se aid 
Page Wovea Wire Fence Co., Box 89. Adrian, Neh⸗ 


DRILL WELLS 


with Loomis’ late improved machiners 
7ou can make large profits on capital inves" 
hey are leaders in the line. The mos! rines 
tive and durable Well Drilling Machi! 
tm America. Address 








Park's Floral Magazine 
FLOWERS parks Floral Ma ec 1904 and 





Park's Seed Pkg.,000 sorts, for a big bed that will 
surprise vou with new flowers every day all summer.a!l 
for stamp. Geo. W. Park, B28. La Park, Pa. 





LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OH!0. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Feb. 24, 1904. 





Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
rhis week....4019 10,456 29,352 1048 
Last week....3641 10,029 28,491 1370 
One year ago. 581 5,965 121,585 992 


Heres, 392. 


Prices ea Northern Cattic. 
BeEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
aide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
juality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
hird quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
2.50@3.50. Western steers, $3.50@5.90. Store 
d ‘attle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
(wo-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80@3}c; extra, 
4a@iic; sheep and lambs per cwt. im lots, $3.00 
@5.00; lambs, $4.30@6.40. 
¥aT Hoas—Per pound, Western, 6410640. live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; country iressed hogs, 63@7c. 
VEAL CALVES—3@7ic D. 
Arpes—Brighton—64@Q7c P ; country lots, 6@ 
64e. 


CALF SKINS—13¢ # tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 











TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3$c @ fb; country lots 
2@24e. 
PELTS—40@60c 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. Massachusetts. 
At Brighten. Ac Watertown. 
The Libby Co 25 J 8 He 5 10 
W stanley 4 O H Forbush 16 
A D Kilby 6 At Brighten. 
Thompson & J 8 Henry 
Hanson 48 20 RC rs 
HAGilmore 35 
New Hampshire. ring 
* Brightea. L Stetson 36 
J°H Neal 17 Gen Cheney 11 
Sheldon & Hill 13 J Gould 6 
F L Cotton 20 G H Barnes 20 
A C Foss . P H Gavney li 
E Holden A M Baggs 20 


NE DM & Wool | 
Co 


Western. 
At —““ At Brighten. 
Frank Wood 30 JJ Kelley 70 
W F Wallace 60 Morris Beef Co 426 
Swift & Co 401 
Verment. ard 
At Watertewn. See ™ 
Dorand Bros 3 Halev 


kK E French #0 - EDM a Weel 


N H Woodward 3 
Morris Beef Co 849 
AtNEDM& Weel Swift &Co 296 1001 
Ce NEDM& Wool 
W A Ricker & Co 
Co 


At Watertewn 
At Brighten. J Gould 1 
JS Henry 8 J A Hathaway 703 1200 


Expert Trafic. 

For the week shipments of live stock to Eng- 
land were 2776 cattle, 2201 sheep and 10 horses, 
on five English steamers, at not so wide a range 
in prices. A week ago cattle were sold at a 
range of 10}@11ic, d. w., while latest range is 11 
ollge, showing a better feeling and easier dis- 
posals. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Cym- 
ric, for Liverpool, 551 cattle bv Morris Beef 
Company; 200 do. by J. A. Hathaway. On steamer 
Devonian, for Liverpool, 391 cattle, 1001 sheep by 
Swift & Co ; 2€1 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
10 horses by E. Suow. On steamer Cambrian, for 
London, 298 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 296 
do. by Switt & Co. On steamer Bostonian, for 
Manchester, $83 cattle, 1200 sheep by J. A. Hath- 
away; 150 cattle by J. Gould. On steamer Sar- 
matian, for Glasgow, 246 cattle by W. Daniels. 

Herse Business. 


The business of the weck has not been exten- 
sive, still a fair number weredisposed of. The 
call is for good work horseés, of 1200@1600 tbs 
largely. It can hardly be expected that the 
trade will be good until settled weather. Good 
horses held at strong prices. At Moses Colman 
& Son’s sale stable, the outlook good for spring 
trade. It was a quiet week, with sales largely 
from $50@150. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale 
stable were arrivals of express and freight car of 
Western. The quality was fair, but the trade 
dull, or no improvement from last week. At H. 
s. Harris & Sons’ sale stable were 2 express and 
3 freight carloads, fairly cleaned up but slow. 
They sold heavy draft at $250@300; general busi- 
ness horses, $150@200. At Welch & Hall Com- 
pany’s were sold 1 pair of 3300-lb horses at)$550, 
with sales at $100@250. At L. H. Brockway’s 
sale stable prices unchanged and slow sales. 

Unien Varde, Watertewn. 

Tuesday—The trade holds as good as last week 
on beef cattle. Butchers seem ready to buy all 
arrivals at firm prices. The Western stock is of 
good quality, and such as come from the North 
and Massachusetts are of mixed quality, mostly 
worth from 2@3}c; some at 4c. O.H. Forbush 
sold better class of cows at 2.@3hc ; 2 cows, of 7000 
770 ths, at 2c; 2 cows, 810 and 870 ths, at $1.90. G. 
W. Barnes sold 8 cows, of 1000 Ibs, at 3ic. J. A. 
Hathaway sold for home trade 25 steers, of 1500 
Ibs, at 53¢; 30, of 1490 ths, at 5}c: 20, of 1475 ths, at 
¢, With disposals at 4}c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Some valuable cows were on sale, for which $50 
“65 Was paid, with sales at $30045. G. W. 
Barnes sold 2 choice cows, $52.50 each. 

Fat Hegs. 

Western cost firm prices, 54@54c,].w. Local 
hogs at 6f w7\e, d. w. 

Sheep Houses. 

Between 9000 and 10,000 head for the week’s 
supply; about one-fourth of total were for export. 
Che Western arrivals of sheep sold at unchanged 
prices and cost here $2.80@4.80 } 100 tbs. Lambs 

anged toe higher op best grades, with range at 
$4.306.40. 





Veal Calves. 
Coming in somewhat more freely, but the best 
rades as strong as last week. The demand is 
“00d and butebers perfectly willing to invest 
sales at 7Ta7he, with sales at 34@54c. W.F. Wal_ 
lace sold 50 head (mixed in quality) at 7c. J. 8. 
Hlenry sold 18 light calves, 100 ths, at 64c. J. Bar- 
't sold 11 calves, 1200 ths, at Thc. 


Live Poultry. 
Market is net heavily stocked. Fowl, 14@15e; 
ickens, 13@15¢; cocks, 10¢. Some 25,000 ths on 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
\laine—The Libby Company, 60; A. D. Kilby, 
Thompson & Hanson, 60. 
New Hampshire—J. Barrett, 13; W. F. Wal- 
‘e117; Sheldon & Hill, 4; F. L. Cotton, 30; N. 
1) M. & Co., 80; Frank Wood, 50. 
ermont—Dorand Bros., 4; R. E. French, 75; N. 
Woodward, 41; W. A. Ricker & Co., 90; J.S. 
envy, 18. 
‘Tassachusetts—J. S. Henry, 90; O. H. For- 
1,5; R. Connors, 50; H. A. Gilmore, 57; scat- 
nz, 125; L. Stetson, 7; George Cheney, 20; G. 
arnes, 29; C. D. Lewis, 3. 
Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
‘ock at yards: 1104 cattle, 1220 sheep, 26,587 
, 551 calves, 160 horses. From West, 1104 
Ue, 1200 sheep, 26,400 hogs, 160 horses. Maine, 
ttle, 20 sheep, 81 hogs, 140 calves. New 
ipshire, 106 cattle, 5 hogs, 64 calves. Ver- 
‘(, S cattle, 1 hug, 18 calves. Massachusetts, 
attle, 100 hogs, 329 calves. 
iesday—Run of cattle at yards, 1552 head; 
lead were Western. The Western were 
le of large weight and of good quality. The 
selling was at $e mostly. The market for 
cows held at strong prices and easy dis- 
“s. Sheldon & Hill sold 3 cattle, 1100 ths, at 
- bologna cows, $1.90; 2 cows, 34c, $3 off; 1 
attle, e. Thompson & Hanson sold 2 
, 5000 Ibs, at 5e. J. H. Neal sold 10 cattle, 
‘bs, at 5e; 4, of 1300 ths, 43c; 2 steers, of 1200 
.C; 1 bologna cow, 2c. §W. Stanley sold 2 
, 3400 Ibs, at 5c; 2, of 2390 ibs, at 4c. 
Milch Cows and Springers. 
'e springers on the market. A number of 
are delivered of calf while at the yards. 
“ appeared to be a trifie better feeling, but 
‘active trade. It would seem as if milk 
ld not be over plenty for a few weeks. A. D. 
”y sold 4 choice cows at $50. G. H. Barnes, 2 
mileh cows at $52.50. The Libby Company 


L hhey 
I 

W 
k 


@47.50; 10 cows, 8 J. 
: —3*8 35@40. 8. Henry, 10 cows, 

i Veal Calves. 

rade good and full prices paid; sales large 
at 64@7ic. Sheldon & Hill sold 4 calves —* 
A. D. Kilby sold 20 calves, 100 ths, at 7c. C.D. 
Lewis s old calves at 7c. 
Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The market for milch cows 
opened quiet, but improved as the day advanced; 
more buyers than for a number of wecks, and 
streets in condition to move the cows. Beef 
Cattle were late at market this morning and de- 
mand good; butchers were ready ‘to invest and 
prices equally as good as last week. The Libby 
Company had in nearly 60 milch cows on commis- 
sion at arange of $25@70, mostly $35@45. Arooa- 
took County cows are selling around $40. T. J. 
Moroney sold 6 cows, of 1000 Ibs, at 3c; 5 cows, of 
800 Ibs, at 1jc. N.H. Woodward, 3 cows, $25@ 
4. W. Cullen, 1 cow‘ $65; 10 cows, $55; 1 at $50. 
J.8. Henry sold choice cows at $50, $58@60; 10 
Cows, $42@48; 12 cows, $36@40. G. H. Barnes, ¢ 
choice cows, $50 each; 2 at $35 {each. J. 8. Henry, 
1 beef cow, 1100 ths, at 3}c; 1, of 970 Ibs, at 3c; 1, of 


910 ths, at 2ic. 
Steere Pigs. 
None at market. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelesale Prices. 












wimg nt fresh Killed. : 
Unichens, 4 yoy hoi bi) 18@20 
ens, | Cc 08, 
—— Phil., =o pair iS — 37@21 
— — Whade cou a is@20 
J — 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ...-..-.... 150@1 75 
uabs, % doz ———“ 2 ag! 
Western ad ——  —~—~——SsS 
Turkeys, choice ......................... 1 
urkeys, fair... 17 
Turkeys, old ... -1 
Tyters. — tacos cnwence - 18@14 
roilers, common to choice. -- 164,20 
Chickens, aoe, large ....... 15 
mixed sizes .... - -123@14 
Fowls, tair to choice... 13@144 
COUR cticnew ins asbos yeni vassaqesse 
— | RGR 1 | 
Gs ———— 
mn Sn RE ER PT TS 16@18 
* small ——— diiron — 14@15 


Receipts Feb. 23, were 7587 packages. Receive 

for the week have been 5013 packages, com 

a lh gue 2239 packages for the same period 
year. 


Live Peultry. 
Fowls, P th........-...-..-...-2..---------- 1481 
Roosters, ® tas" 


Monn—-Asewrees sizes quoted below include 20, 

30, 50 tb. tubs only. 

Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N: H. assorted ——— 265 26 
es 





Norchern N. Y., ee 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..........-.-.. 24425 
Western, large ash tubs...............-- 24@ 25 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.............-. 5@26 
Creamery, northern i eae 2 
Creamery, western firsts.............-..... 
Creamery, —— J 1788 
agg 7A CEA RE 8 23@24 
Dairy, N core ae vt. RES ES * 18, 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds .......-. —— 
SNR iiatt, va uuaurcecugakeluceecuscckbace 14@174 
Box iz 
Extra northern creamery........-..------ 26}@ 
Extra —— —— 25.@ 
Common to good........ - 16@18 
Trunk butter in } or}-Ib prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.............----- 264@ 
Firsts, northern creamery ...-.-...-------- 23.4234 
Extra northern dairy....... ......-------- a 
Common to good.... ......-.-. ..---------- 16@18 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P tb ......---...-. 114@12 
New York twins, firsts, P th.............-- 103@11 
New York twins, late made, PD... ....<- 94.g,104 
Vermont twins, extra.............-.--.---- 11 
Vermont twins, — — 10@10) 
Vermont twins, seconds.........----------- 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P th.....--....--- 113¢ 
Wisconsin twins, late made, P tb ......-- 93@1 
PD oc chin stn <eaneona li@ll 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz......-...... 5 
Eastern choice fresh.....--..-------------- ue 
Eastern firsts .......-..---------------+--0° 35@ 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts..........-...-.--- 8 
TI in, sisaesdodnenna ¢ 
Vt. and N. H.., fair to good ...............-- 28@30 
Western average baka abe seed daaceenwee 30. 
Western, poor to fair ................--.--- 28@30 
Southern fresh... ......-..---------------- 31@32 
Petatees. 


Houlton Hebrons, P bu.-...-.--- 
Houlton Green Mountains, bu. 
Native Rose and Hebrons, ® bbl. 
Vineland. sweet, double head, P poi? 503 50 


Green Vegetables. 





Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz. ..-- -- %@ 
Green peppers, # crate -..-. 2 











Egg plant, Ri crate...-. = 5 
Parsley, Pd re 2 
Radishes, P doz.. 25@ 
Squash, # bbl..-...-....-- 3 00@ 
Squash, Western, Hubbard, P ton. 00@ 
Squash, small, Southern, p doz — 1 50 
Turnips, P dox — * — 00 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, Ul ..<-......5.- 1 2h@1 60 
a native, P tbh.......---------- 50@1 00 
Mint, P doz ....-...-- -.------------- 2-20 BQ 
Leeks, P 1 25@ 
Brussels sprouts, P qt.-..-..---.--..------ 20@ 
Artichokes, ꝓ bu ........---------------- 2 00@ 
French artichokes, P doz .....--..------- 3 50@ a 
Shallots, P qt .....--. --...----.0-------- J25 
Ovster Plant, JJ inn ss- ssn sees 1 50@ 
Chives, P doz......--..-.-.-----------.--1 W@ 
Fruit. 
les, Northern Spy .---.-------------- 2 00@3 25 
Apres bbl esd FTE Ee 3 00@4 00 
* a a No.1, P bbl......-....-- 1 50@3 25 
“© Greening, No.1 x RE: 2 25@3 25 
** Baldwin vs Green g, No.2, P bbl. 1 50@2 00 
“© Greenings, fancy scieabeas ca suee 3 50@4 00 
“© Common mixe?, ® bbl...-.-....---- 1 50@2 00 
** Red Varieties, Fs) bush. box ...--- 75@1 25 
** Green cook’g sorts, @ bush. box. 50@75 
“ common, P bbi....-.-------------- 1 25@2 
Oranges— ** 
— haben P dOX ....-.----------- eo ee 1 50@2 50 
ranberries— 
Cape Cod, # bbl.. .....----------------- 6 50@7 00 
Cape Cod, ® box......-.--------------- 2 0002 25 
Strawberries— 
Florida, P qt........ --.--------------- 2@ 
ides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights......----.--- a @6} 
Hides, south, light green salted........-- Ta 7t 
ES SEES 13@14 
ni buff, —J— 81@8} 
Calfskins, 5 ‘to 12 tbs each... 1 1 65 
= over weights, each.... 1 25 


Deacon and dairy skins.-.......-.-.--- 60ã 70 
Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice......--.--------- 


* 7 
Evapᷣorated, fair to prime. —— wh 
Sun-dried, as to quality.......--.-------- 






Clover, Western, 4 tb 


“ White, P ib.- 








ifalt ao erne ——— tat 
Alfalfa or Lucerne, P tb..-.-.-.--.--------- J 
Red top, P sack, wae Sieben see aene saad 2 00@2 50 
BORNE «oo none scoe<ccccenoenscas cone cses ee aD 
— didn acne oo — mone .------- ---- --8 00@9 00 
I. Bent, J —— 
RL Clear — P bu.......-.--...-----  20@23 
Orchard, PY dUQ....--.-----. -- ee ee eee eee 1 85@2 00 
Blue Grass, Y —— — re 14001 50 
Timothy, prime, P bu..-.-..-------------- 1 7ha@1 85 
Timothy, choice, P bu......--- ese 1 95@2 00 
Buckwheat .......--------- ---+ ----------- 85 a1 00 
Spring wheat......--.---------------++--- 1 1 50 
Spring rye ----...--. ------------+-------- 1 35@1 50 
Beans. 
Pea, choice -........------------ +--+" +--+ 2 19@ 
Pea, screened .......--.-------------- ---- 1 1 95 
Pea, —— A salen 1 1 75 
Pea, foreign ......-...----- 1 90.@2 00 
Mediums, choice hand-picked 
Mediums, screened......--.-------------- 35 
Mediums, foreign.......--.---------- 90 
Lellow eyes, extra........------ 
Yellow + ba seconds 60 
NS ain wcpcnns dc <acdnand boos dasnsn 10 


—— ——— 17 18 00 

Hay, No at ———— — 1 ae ie 20 
“se oe 3 e 13 14 50 

8* fine choice.............--.---- 13 14 50 

sig clover,mixed,P ton......--.-. 14 16 50 

* clover, P ton..........------- 13 14 00 

ns swale, P ton..........-.------ 9 16 00 
Straw, prime rye........-.-.--------- sale 23 90 
Straw, oat, per ton. ...........--.------- 9 10 00 
Straw, tangled rye.............--------- 11 12 00 





‘choice cows, $50@55; 8 cows (extra) at $42 


tomatic dampers and heat regulators make it 
possible to leave a small steam-heated plant over 


ingis not more than one-third that for a hot-water 
system on accountof the difference in size of 
piping needed. It is claimed, on the other hand, 
that hot-water heating requires somewhat less 
fuel and less care to operate. Most of the large 

gardeners near Boston favor steam. They usu- hundred and five hundred species, and about as 
ally heat a number of houses from a central 
boiler and employ a night fireman. Many who 
have only one or two houses use not water for 
the reasons just mentioned, but it is believed 


Beets, P bu.......--..------------------- 1 00@1 25 | that the claims of the automatic steay, systems 
Cabbage, wative, @ bbl..........-.-..---- oon 00 | for small houses are worthy of atten@n. The 
Carrots, DDL. -.-.------------------"--7"2 98@ | preparation you mention is used by some garden- 
Kscarole, —— ers for glazing sash, but most prefer putty, usu- 
Romaine, P d0z ...-..-.----------------- 1 50@2 50| ally. home mixed, using raw linseed oil and 
Lettuce, P doz ....-....--..-.------------ 40a whiting. 
Celery, n ——— —— P doz.....---..-. 1 soe? 25 
String beans, So -» P crate......-.--...... 1 00@4 00 
Spinach, ¥ Db1...........-.-- — GP 3 00@5 50 

omatoes, hothouse, P tb.-...---.------- 306 in milk is out of the question, and to do so when 
Onions, native, P bu..-.----.--.-...----- —— * the animal is dry 18 quite a nice bit of surgery, 
Onions, choice, yellow, # bbl ——— — 00 but still practicable. The animal must be care- 
Forma eo — * fully secured, because the teat is a very sensi- | * 


1 50 | tive part, and the pain will cause kicking. It is f 
00 | no easy matter to enlarge the orifice above and 
0 below, and scarify thoroughly the edges of the 
opening, while the cow is flying round and trying 
to escape the infliction of pain or to avenge It. 
The subcutaneous injection of cocaine, or paint- 
ing the teat with a solution of this anzsthetic, 
to produce local insensibility, 1s a great help in 
such cases, and should always be resorted to. 
After making the old opening to bear all the 
Characters of a recent wound, the edges must pe 
brought carefully into apposition by means of 
fine sutures, and treated with an antiseptic 
dressing a8 @ common wound. In a few days 
the stitches need to be removed, and in due time | © 
the edges will adhere. There is, however, no 
certainty that the hole will not reopen when the 
cow comes to calve, and the full strain of milk 
comes upon this, the weakest part of the teat. 


director of chemistry, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. Reply by secretary E. L. 
Preston, Boston Chamber of Commerce: “‘ The 
Boston consumption of butter in 1903 was sub- 
stantially fifty-two million pounds. No figures | a wagon-load of stuff and took the prize. His 
are kept of the movement of renovated butter, 
but the most reliable estimates agree that it con- 
stitutes about one-twentieth the total supply, 
which would be about 2,500,000 pounds. 1 think | thirteen kinds of green beans and peas, three 
the amount woulda be under rather than over this 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Flour.—The market is firm — but quiet. 


Bring cleat ao ne, #4 356 0. 
Winter, cea dara tralght,, $4 25@5 25. 

20 “Pp bee ranalated, $88 4 a — 
Graham Flour.—Quoted at $3 50@4 50 P bbi. 


Oat Meal. at 70 Deak. bbl. for 
rolled and $6 10@7 00 for cu’ 

sa —— — 1s vorm at $3 50@ 

bh. dy —m— — ulet. 


Kin ied yellow, spot, 6 
ried, yellow, 8 e. 
No. 3, ried ye 57%4c. New, guaranteed corn, 58}c. 


No. dclipped. white —* haere higher. 


0.3 Speed w * 6440. 
——————— firm. 


tonseed meal for shi t, 25. 
Linseed, $24 50. ———— 


Barley.—Feed barley, 53@56c. 
Bye.—7ic ® bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, — 
2 


Fine delaine, ot lo 


Pulled wools, 800 — Tae 
American a. PORE PES cccccccce. 2O@Q35 















ANCONAS AND ORPINGTONS.—J. R. C., Mid- 
dlesex County, Mass: J. A. Hubbard, Berlin, Ct., 
keeps Anconas. and E. R. Minard, Newburyport, 
Mass., Mrs. W. J. Hough on, Chicopee, Mass. 
have Buff Orpingtons. The secretary of the 
Orpington Club is Wallace P. Willett, East 
Orange, N. J. 

CELLAR RHUBARB.—N. C. T. Norfolk County, 
Mass.: Rhubarb, grown in the cellars, is some- 
what different in flavor and appearance than 
that grown in greenhouse benches or other loca- 


Bax: 


Every Year 
a Year 


of Plenty 





Use fertilizers containing plenty of 


POTASH 


and Every Year will be a Year of Plenty. Full infor- 


mation will be obtained from our 
Books on Fertilizers, Sent Free on Application 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 





healthy and active. 
ty. y 


bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


The latest fashionable byt isthe ded them fo, en ll cat. bom 4 are not often allowed to roam with 


cannot exercise their — a 


to thei calth. A Seale 8, —— =O 
“Cat Food % the pest | for them. Ke Keeps the “t 
e e on it. 
Increases their appetite. furniehes stren OD 
ows the hair * oe of cote 
silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. For old — ves the 
Comes in powdered form in bottles. Ty it and af eke poet our os abe —— O' Fy cen 


pe SA —— Besten, Mase. 





tions where there is plenty of light, and thus far 


known. In some of the Western markets it is 
said that the cellar rhubarb sells to a great ad- 
vantage. It is easy to experiment on a small 


necessary is to petition off a small part of 
the cellar, take up a lot of the rhubarb roots, 
put them on the cellar floor and fill up the 
spaces with earth, covering over the crowns 


until late in the fall. After placing in the 


the cellar product has not been very favorably 

received in Boston markets, where the green- 

house product has been so long and favorably $ 

AT PRIVATE TREATY. — 

scale and test the local markets. All that is females, of Bate ooviat Greek Young poll mag onsire herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, near: 
in 


breeding condition. Have ties lerd sires of Scotch br 
BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


with the soil. The roots are not taken up| 0g miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


and other tribes, many of them with calves at "foot and 
eeding and a number of other young bulls. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





cellar they soon begin to send up stocks, 


theroots are worthless for any other purpose. 


best paint to use is lamp-black, formed into a 
thin paint with linseed oil. If this be applied 


arise, a little air being given so as to allow any 
fumes likely to be injurious to tender foliage 


of steam for heating it is claimed that the au- 


night without attention. The cost of steam pip- 


‘ 


BUTTER AND RENOVATED STOCK.—A. L. S., 


amount.”’ 


— 





FINISHING A VEAL CALF. 


milk feeding than it would by giving new milk. 
STOP THE WASTE. 


Churning at too low or too high a degree of 
temperature causes the loss of a vast amount of 


which are brittle aud clear in color. The | stroyers, and doing much damage to cherry and 
growth Is stimulated by placing a large Jampor | strawberry crops, but the great good they do in 
lantern in the rhubarb room, the heat being | destroying harmful worms and grubs much more 
sufficient to help the growth decidedly. The | than offsets their damage to frult and makes this 
object of partitioning off a cellar is to confine the | species a most valuable one about the farmyard. 
heat and to prevent vegetables and fruit which | The Rhode !sland game commissioners call the 
may be stored in the same cellar from beingin- | attention of the fruit grower to the Russian mul- 
jured by the heat and dampness caused by grow- | berry tree, which can be grown in this climate 
ing the rhubarb. When a whole cellar is devoted | without trouble. Itis a rapid grower and fur- 
to the business no partitions are needed. Any | nishes valuable wood, and bears fruit through- 
underground pit will do, such as an old hotbed | out several months in the year. The fruit is 
hole, which should be covered with boards in- | much sought after by fruit-eating birds, and it is 
stead of glass. Plants keep sending up sprouts | said that whenever found other fruits remain un- 
for some time, which become gradually smaller. | molested. A tree or two about a farm would 
After being used in this way through the winter, | probably protect all other growing iruit and 
would attract many beneficial species of birds 
GREENHOUSE EQUIPMENT.—W. E. H., Hart- | which would more than pay for the little trouble 
ford County, Ct : For water and steam pipes the | expended in setting out the trees. 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN TIMBER. 
The Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica Plain, pear 


when the pipes are warm, or if heated shortly 
after application, the pipes will soon dry and Boston, is not a forest school, but comprises a 
give off all the fumes that will of consequence collection of trees grown according tothe views 
of the arboriculturist or landscape gardener and 
not under sylvicultural conditions calculated to 
satisfy the requirements of the forester, or for 
———— — sang ——— yg the development of good timber-producing ex- 
pyres — Pipes. amples. The first raising of plants in the Ar- 
boretum was begun in 1872-73, but it was not pos- 
sible to do any permanent planting of trees in 
their botanica) groups of orders until the spring 
of 1886. In that vear much was accomplished, 
and almost every year since additions have been 
made in the direction of completing the collec- 
tions. The collection of trees already placed in 
permanent position represents between four 


many varieties and hybrids, mostly of horticult- 
ural origin. In regard to the scope of the col- 
leetion ofdtvingtrees and shrubs, it may de said 
to be the aim to bring together allthose wild or 
aboriginal species and varieties from any coun- 
try which will endure our climate. 


THE AGE LINE FOR DAIRY COWS. 
Some time ago we noticed in one of the ex- 


periment station bulletins the conclusion that 
after a cow has reached the age of eight years 
HOLE AT SIDE OF TEAT.—H. D. H., Lamoille —** has 2 — her — 

: illing her and making what use you can of her 
me a Ron se htt all pag: carcass. Advice like this is a matter about which 
one should go slowly. The well-bred dairy cow 
is just in her prime at eight years old; and at no 


ime in her life does she respond more readily to 
eed than for the next four, or even more, years. 


All over the country the cows over ten years of 
age that are still doing as well as ever are 
numbered by thousands. It may be with some 
breeds, more noted for beef than milk, that early 
killing is the right thing to do; also for the 


oung cow that did not milk well, the selling of 


her at once, or as soon as it was found that food 
would not influence her milk, is correct; but for 
the generous milker there is no profit in killing 
her at eight years old. Milk her out, even if it 
takes twelve or fourteen years, and then dispose 
of her and get another cow to take her place. 
A valued member of the writer’s herd is a regis- 


ered Jersey, a big, robust cow, eleven years old 


that gives when fresh about nineteen quarts rich 
milk daily, and appears good for several years 
more of heavy milk production. 


THIS I8 DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 
The managers of tne Maryville (Mo.) Street 


Fair offered a $10 prize to the Nodaway County 
agriculturist who should exhibit the largest num- 
ber of farm products grown on his farm this sea- 
son. W. R. Bosley of Ravenwood drove up with 


wagon contained a stalk of corn 13} feet high, 
white, red, yellow and speckled corn in ear, 
wheat rye, buckwheat, rape, timothy seed, oats, 


kinds of popcorn, two kinds of cucumbers, one 
red pig, a turkey, two chickens, two Gu nea 
—* fowls, hedge b lls, strawberry vines, one cab- 
bage weighing fifteen pounds, celery, summer 
The last two weeks before sending the calf to | and winter lettuce, peanuts, two kinds of beets, 
market the feed may be increased and the calf horse-radish, asparagus, bluestem grass, slough 
given all it will eat provided the bowels are not | yrags, clover hay, prairie hay, carrots, green mus- 
affected. Succees will depend almost entirely | tard, six kinds of pickles, seven kinds of jelly, 
upon the watchfulness and the skill of the! jam, cherries, three kinds of parsnips, three 
feeder. As the calves get to be four to six weeks gourds, two kinds of sunflower seed, sweet corn, 
old, very often they will eat a few roots, but they can of honey, castor bean, one sunflower, the 
should in no case have many. It will take some | gower of which measured forty-six inches in cir- 
two weeks longer to make good calves by skim-| cymference, sugar cane, two kinds of millet in 
stalk, an oyster plant, four kinds of radishes, tur- 
nips, four kinds of Irish potatoes, two kinds of 
sweet potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, two kinds 
of squash, green lettuce and onions. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To all rsons interested in the estate of 
JAMES GALLETLY _late of Somerville, in 
said County, dece 

WHEREA AHeur Galletly, the trustee under 

the will of said deceased, has presented 

— pe mae the first account of his trust under 

said w 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 

on the first J— of March, A. D. 1904, at nine 

o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed 

And sald trustee is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHM AN, & news- 
—— published in Boston, the last publication to 

be one day, at least, before said Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 

rsons ——— in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, —— 
First Judge of said Court, this eighth da 
February, in the year < one thousand nine hun red 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 

all other per: * interested in the estate of 

SILAS L. ALE od ga —— ot Holliston, in 

said County, dec soo. late: 
HEREAS, a petition — —— presentod to 

said Court to grant a letter of sdminiotre. 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Charles G. 

Alexander of Holliston, in the County of Middle- 
sex, without giving @ a — his _ 

You are hereb a Probate 
Court, to be hel at Cambride 474 ald C a of 
Middlesex, on the first day o ‘March, A. D. 1904 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 


gran 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, tor three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
one day, at least, before ney —— t. 

Witness, CHARLES J. TIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this fourth Cah of Feb- 
ruary, in the year one*thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To on see interested in the estate of 
TIM Y E. STUART, late of Newton, in 
said 4 deceased. 

WHEREAS John A. Emery, ee —— 

under the will of said deceased re- 
sented for allowance, the second sescunt of his 
and Ronald A. Stuart’s trust under said will: 

You are hereby cited to ap —* at a Probate 
Court, to be held at — Suey on 
the elghth day of March at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, tos ra p-2... ott any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said trustees are ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid +; or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news| per 
publish: d in Boston, the last publication oO be 
one day, at least, bef ore said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 

Fens be interested in the estate seven days, a 

eas', before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth ay of 

February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 

dred and tour. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


SPAR CREEK 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Consist of choice Scotch and Scotch-t Spee 
of the most approved breeding and type. - Ga 
arch and St. Valentine blood combined. The Mall 
product of the herd is for sale. 


GREEN BROS., Farmland, Ind. 
FOR SALE---STALLIONS 


One Belgian, seven years old; one Percheron, 
three years old. Sound and best of breeders. 
Will give arenes with both horses. 

Addre BOX 344, Napoleon, O. 


























butter. The list of wastes of material might be 
extended, and losses mentioned that in the ag- 
gregate would amount to enough to pay the taxes 
of the dairyman many times over, and this has 
led a well-known dairy authority to remark that 
‘“‘ the largest tax a man pays is to his ignorance.” 
Success in dairying consists in discovering the 
eaks in the business and skillfully applying the 
proper remedies. 
A TERRAPIN FARM. 

A farmer near Salem, N. J., is starting a 
twelve acre terrapin farm, and will be sur- 
rounded by a twelve-foot mud bank, surmounted 
by a four-foot fence, so that robbers may not 
break in and steal the treasure, and that the 


— — 
Water Lifting. 


We have but Se a yeas s anette to give you 


PUMPS. 


— Power and Steam. 

All kinds and “Tose, connee oer Spray Pumps) 

— 5 and hose ~— Ye power 
ry 

for —— on enyshing shat 28 to water raising. 


Charles 3. Jager Co. 1740 igh St. Boston, Mass. 

















treasure may not break outfjand wander away. 
in establishing the farm, the owner * plant 


spring. That means twenty-thousand terrapin, 
and, allowing for a loss of one-half, he would be 
able to have ten thousand terrapin. As they 


$30,000. These are the Delaware Bay diamond- 
back, a kind which is in great demand for turtle 


soup. 
SAVING FRUIT FROM THE BIRDS. 


Some complaints have been heard by the com- 
missioners about robins being great fruit de- 


” 
one thousand cow terrapin, each one of which 
will be expected to lay at least twenty eggs each 


WANTED. 


grow to be “ counts ” in twelve years, it aver- ) WICE require board and 
ages,at $36 a dozen, the respectable sum of HUSBAND" AND WIF accommodation on 

Farm from June, 1904, with every facility to. en- 
able them to acquire practical knowledge in 
farming. Location desired near some State Ex- 
periment Station. Address with full particulars, 


ANGLO-INDIAN, 
Care P.O. Bex 1985, Besten, Mass. 











FOR SALE 


For the next sixty days I will sell colts, fillies 
and brood mares at very low prices, or will trade 
for unincumbered lands in Iowa and Minnesota. 
Send for catalogue. Address 

G. W. SHERWOOD, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





—— No. 55. G.C. VOGE breeder of the 
to-date EXCELSIOR HERD oi DUKOCS, West 
2 exandria, O. 





Durec-Jerseys. 
e breed the large, growth: a beer kind. Sprin 
mn. of either sex as vready to y, 4 — 


— Union City, Ind. 


Short-horns, 


AT “LIVE AND LET LIVE’ PRICES. 


Scotch and Scotc! cows and heifers 
—— —X — — te Mh manta. Satis 


‘ll D. WILLIAMS, Vincennes, Ind. 


Durec-Jersey Piga. 


March and A ril farrow, bot! ypezes unre 
Pe &. 0. MOCUTCHEN, 








nrelated. 
Canton, Il, 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
P. HANDRAHAN, late of Tignish, in = 
—— of Prince and Province of Prince 
ward Islund, deceased, or in t the personal 5 * 
erty hereinafter described and to the Treas- 
urer an and Receiver-General of said Common- 
Ww a. 


WHERE AS, Mary Handrahan Apo inted ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of deceased, 





resented to said Court her petition re reseating 
b= as such administratrix she is entitled to cer- 
al Broperty situated in Common- 

weal bh, to wit: 

A deposit in the Cambridgeport Savings Bank 
of $200. Book No. 47811, and praying that she 
may be licensed to receive or to se by public or 
private sale on such terms and to such person 
or persons as she shall think fit—or otherwise to 
dispose of, and to transfer and convey such es- 


You — hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first day of March, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
ff any you have, why the same should not be 


gran 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the Massa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said ‘citation on the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHABLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the eer o- thousand nine hundred and 
four E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
persons interested in the estate of JOHN 

JOHNSON, late of Biddeford, in the County 

of York and State of Maine, deceased. 

— a petition has been presented to 

said Court, by Frances A. Johucon,with cer- 
tain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased, and of the 
—— thereof in said State of Maine duly au- 
henticated, — that at the time of his 
death, said deceased estate in said County of 
Middlesex, on which vanid will = operate, and 
praying that ithe copy of said will may be filed 
and recorded in the Regist ans Probate of said 
County of Middlesex, and ters testamentary 
thereon granted to her without requiring sureties 
on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambrid -" in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eighth of March, A. D. 

1904, at nine o’clock in the Soreneon to show 
sane’ you have, why the same should not 


gran’ 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
public notice thereof, by shing this cita on 
once in each week, tor ee successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS LOUGHMAN, & news- 
— — Ai ays in Boston, the first = 
thirty days, at least, before said 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of Janu- 
ary, in the year J e thousand nine hundred and 
four. WwW. ROGERS, ry Register. 





FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want epg > established to allow 





the sale and exchange of S . Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. 5 is a charge of 
one cent per wor caly, inclu name, address or 
— No D Cash om the 





NEW England woman, Protestant, good cook and 

nurse, witha helpful boy of lJ years, wants posi- 

on as working housekeeper. — gu to the 

country. Address, with particulars, ac Box 2314, 
Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—A girl for the summer. Small family on 
farm. Work light. BOX 6, Hamilton, Mass. 





OR SALE—V ctor half circle hay press, in tirst-class 
order. Bargain. Capacity one ton per hour. W. 


S. VINTON, R F D No. 2, Rockville, Ct. 





ANTED—Strong, middle-aged, married man for 
farm work. Good milker; Protestant preferred. 
No small family ; thirts-four dollars per month, with 
good cottage and garden. One he gt —— he willing 
to board three or four men. Goo ady fusse fora 
reliable man. State full —— —* to oC. MPKINS, 
Supt. Oak Hill Farm, Peabody, Mass. 





TAMPS 100 all different foreign, 10 cents; 50 all 
different United States, I0 cents. RAYEN 
TAMP CO., Box 201, Niles, O. 





“aera bad at wholesale prices. Send to 

NE’S, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 

N. y Beaman caialog. Established 47 years. Se. 
cure varieties now, pay in spring. 





gets large English Yorkshire swine, from im- 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 





man, willing to du anything = is in the business. 
ade a xt od 4 oultry for past seven years. 


Pomman wt wanted on a Poultry Farm by single 
. 33 Hopkins St., New Dor- 


Address, C. W 
chester, Mass. 


AN TED—A work ing farmer, married, no , children, 

preferred; 45 acres, near Warren, R. I. Must 
understand care of fowls. horses, cows, etc. Wages 
40 dollars per month, cottage and vegetables free. 
Address in handwriting of applicant, P.O. BOX 1985, 
Boston, Mass., stating age, — and reference: 


W° furnish good situations in ‘Christian famihes at 





try ood wages at all kinds of housework. Write 
LVATIO ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART. 
MENT, 124 W. 14th street, New York City. 





Warts WYANDOTTE COCKERELS for sale. 
. FORRISTER, Framingham. Mass 





oy ENGLISH BERKSHIRES-—Spring and fall 

« from carefully, selected herd of 1m —— and 

| a ican stock of highest quality. B. G. NETT, 
Rochester, N. V 





ANTED—Farmer with smail family, capable of 
taking charge of farm with small dairy, and 
ose wife can do oe cooking for club members 
when required,and who is neat and tidy. Must be 
strictly temperate and reliable and with d refer- 
ences. Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 





40; 

reference required (preference one who plays 
uno some, for com pany.) House witb modern im 
provements in city, two in family. Can attend church 
oe nT ESEL TINE. —* at Be} ered ary A@ 
. B.& ersonal 


Wirreference required American, from 20 to 


dress 
Lawrence, Mass. A 





w NTED—Good farmer in institution for se 
Positively no liquor or tobacco. wage 4 
—— For particulars address BOX 1 alpole 





og bag 7. single mr or boy over 17, om 
—5 ome ie fami mily aa a ost 
hon to righ arties. P.O Blackinton, 


wt Pye man on dairy farm, good milker 
steady b to good man. FRANK Db. MERRELL 
est Harcfo ord, 








able-bodied girl for general housework, $3. Give 
A: ly ROSPECT FARM, Svuth i Framing 








IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married o 
— Writo SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED TUMBLER DOILY. 


This doily was knitted of No. 100 linen 
thread on two No. 19 steel needles. Larger 
needles and coarser thread will produce 
larger doilies. Cast on fifty-two stitches, 
knit across plain once. (k means plain knit- 
ting; 02 means thread over twice; p means 
to seam or purl; Smeans slip off to other 
needle without knitting. ) 

1st row—Slip 1, knit 26, knit 3 together, 
over twice, knit 3 together (*) (over twice, 
knit 3 together, knit 1) 4 times, over twice, 
knit 1, out of next stitch, knit 1 and purl 1, 
in last stitch, knit 1, purl 1, knit 1. 

2d row—Slip 1, knit 6, purl 1 (knit 3, purl 
1) 4 times (*) knit 2, purl1, knit 26, leave 2 
stitches on needle unknitted, turn. 

3d row—Slip 1, knit 23, knit 3 together, 
over twice, knit 3(*) (over twice, knit 3 
together, knit 1) 4 times, over twice, knit 7. 

4th row—Bind off 5, knit 2, purl 1 (knit 3, 
purl 1) 4 times (*), knit 4, purl 1, knit 23, 
leave 4 unknitted. 

5th row—Slip 1, knit 20, knit 3 together, 
over twice, knit 5; now work like first from 
oth row—Work like. second row, to (*), 
knit 6, purl 1, knit 20, leave 6. 

7th row—Slip 1, knit 17, knit 3 together, 
over twice, knit 7, like third row from (*). 

8th row—Like fourth row to (*), knit 8, 
purl 1, knit 17, leave 8. 

9th row—Slip 1, knit 14, knit 3 together, 
over twice, knit 9, like first row from (*y. 

10th row—Like second row to (*), knit 10, 
purl 1, knit 14, leave 10. 

11th row—Slip 1, knit 11, knit 3 together, 
over twice, knit 2, narrow, over twice, knit 
3 together, over twice, narrow, knit 2, like 
third row from (*). 

12th row—Like fourth row to (*), knit 4, 
purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, knit 11, 
Jeave 12 unknitted. 

13th row—Slip 1, knit 8, knit 3 together, 
over twice, knit 2, narrow, over twice, knit 
5, over twive, narrow, knit 2, like first row 
from (*). : 

14th row—Like second row to (*), knit 4, 
purl 1, knit 6, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, knit 8, 
leave 14 unknitted. 

15th row—Slip 1, knit 8, over twice, knit 3 
together, knit 2, over twice, knit 3 together, 
knit 1, knit 3 together, over twice, knit z, 
knit 3 together (*) (over-twice, knit 1, knit 
3 together) 4 times, over twice, knit 7. 

16th row—Like fourth row to (*) (4 plain, 
purl 1) 3 times, 7 plain, leave 16 unknitted. 

17th row—Slip 1, knit 7, over twice, knit 
3 together, narrow, knit 1, over twice, kni 3 
together, over twice, knit 1, narrow, knit 3 
together (*) (over twice, 1 plain, knit 3 to- 
gether) 4 times, over twice, knit 1, knit 1 
and purl 1 in next stitch, in last stitch, knit 
1, purl 1, kn t 1. 

18th row—Like second row to (*), knit 4 
purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, knit 6, 
leave 18. 

19th row—Slip 1, knit 6, over twice, knit 
3 together, knit 7, knit 3 together, like 
fifteenth row from (*). 

20th row—Like fourth row to (*), knit 10, 
purl 1, knit 5, leave 20. 

2ist row—Slip 1, knit 5, over twice, knit 3 
together, knit 5, knit 3 together, like seven- 
teenth row from (*). 

22d row—Like second row to (*), knit 8, 
purl 1, knit 4, leave 22. 

23d row—Slip 1, knit 4, over twice, knit 3 
together, knit 3, knit 3 together, like fif- 
teenth row from (*). 

24th row—Like fourth row to (*), 6 plain, 
purl 1, knit 3, leave 24. 

25th row—Slip 1, knit 3, over twice, knit 3 
together, knit 1, knit 3 together, like seven- 
teenth row from (*). 

26th row— Like second row to (*), knit 4, 
purl 1, knit 2, leave 26. 

27th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, slip 2, 
narrow, pass the 2 slipped stitches over 
narrowed one, like fifteenth row from (*). 

28th row—Like fourth row to (*), knit 2, 
purl 1, knit 29. Repeat from first row 
14 times, then bind off loosely and join 
neatly to cast on stitches. 








The Gospel of Much Chewing. 


Disease is nothing but dirt, according to 
Herace Fletcher, whose gospel of clean eat- 
ing has attracted the attention and co-opera- 
tion of many well-known physiologists, 
among whom are Sir Michael Foster, for- 
merly of Cambridge, England, and Prof. 
Russell H. Chittenden of Yale. It is as- 
serted by Mr. Fletcher and his followers 
that his method of eating not only renders 
the body clean within, but also is a panacea 
for most, if, indeed, not all, of the ills to 
which humanity is supposed to be heir. 

Each mouthful of the macerated wheat, 
which is his chief article of diet, requires at 
least eight hundred bites to render a part of 
it fit to be swallowed, according to Mr. 
Fletcher’s rule. It was while searching, 
not for a fountain of youth, but a Bethesda, 
as physicians had confessed their inability 
to heal him, that Mr. Fietcher became con- 
vinced that malnutrition is the cause of 
most diseases. In studying from this start- 
ing point, he reached the conclusion that 
the malassimilation which causes this must 
arise from some voluntary violation of 
nature’s laws, since subconscious action is 
of necessity in accord with them. 

As the action of the stomach and lower 
digestive tract is involuntary, he reasoned 
that the difficulty must be in the mouth, 
where the action is yoluntary, and he began 
at once to study its office in connection with 
digestion. He soon discovered, among 
other untabulated physiological facts, that, 
after he had formed the habit of so thor- 
oughly insalivating his food, both liquids 
and solids, that it became tasteless, he 
swallowed it without voluntary effort, and 
also that he experienced a curious inability 
to swallow food not so thoroughly masti- 
cated; finding that the throat through no 
act of his will closed against that which 
had not been reduced to the consistency of 
cream. While he was pursuing these in- 
vestigations, Mr. Fletcher’s attention was 
called to Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that 
each mouthful of food should be bitten 
thirty-two times. He made a careful study 
of this and found that while some food is 
reduced to a creamy mass, which, so to put 
it, swallows itself, with less than half the 
number of bites set down by Mr. Gladstone, 
other kinds of food require hundreds of 
bites. 

More than this, he found that the same 
kind of food at one time would require 
much more chewing than at another, show- 
ing that the saliva is not only an important 
factor in reducing food to the state when it 
passes the guarding fauces without chal- 
lenge, but that its power as a solvent is 
variable. 

While making these experiments Mr. 
Fletcher found that a young garden onion 
required 722 bites before it disappeared by 
involuntary swallowing, but that when this 
was accomplished it left no odor. 

Simply put, Mr. Fletcher’s contention is 
that the office of the teeth is so to reduce 
food that each particle can be acted upon 
by the saliva, which is freed by the action 
of the mouth for this purpose. When this 


is ectly accomplished the muscular folds 
paren te of the throat and the back 
part of the mouth, which includes the pal- 
ate, and which in repose form a perfect food 
filter, will act automatically and empty the 
mouth by involuntary swallowing, while 
the fibrous, insoluble remainder will, also by 
an involuntary action, be returned from 
the back to the front of the mouth, and 
should be removed as are cherry pits, the 
seeds aud skins of grapes and other indi- 
gestible substances. When this is done, it 
is surprising to see what a bulk of tough 
fibre, hulls of corn, skins of fruit and other 
unsoluble matter, in which there is no 
nourishment, most people are in the habit 
of sending to the digestive tract, which 
must be irritated and deranged, to say noth- 
ing of more subtle and serious bad effects. 

Dr. van Someren, a practicing physician 
in Venice, who is an enthusiastic convert 
to Mr. Fletcher’s method of eating, points 
out that it is something that must be ac- 
quired, and that it can only be accom- 
plished by patient, thoughtful effort, as the 
habits of a lifetime must be changed. He 
states that the shortest time in which the 
reflex in deglutition has been known to be 
established is four weeks, and that it was 
done in that length of time only by avoiding 
conversation when eating and concentrating 
the attention on keeping the food in the 
mouth until complete alkaline reduction 
had taken place, as indicated by its becom- 
ing tasteless. 

By practicing this thorough insalivating 
of his food, Dr. van Someren says that he 
has been cured of inherited gout and of 
eczema, frequent boils and severe head- 
aches when all remedies known to the medi- 
cal profession had failed to give him relief. 
From his experience and the experiments 
he has made, he has become convinced that 
dyspepsia would cease to exist if patients 
would bite their food until its original taste 
disappeared and it was carried into the 
stomach by involuntary swallowing. In 
fact, he declares that most diseases would 
disappear if this method of eating was a 
universal habit.—N. Y. Sun. 

Laundering Lace Curtains. 


Years ago before lace curtains were sent 
to the laundry to have them cleaned, they 
lasted much longer than they do now. This 
is due tothe strong chemicals used by pro- 
fessional cleaners, and to the rough hand- 
ling they are apt to receive. When the cur- 
tains are taken down, remove the hooks 
or other fastenings, pick out any tacking 
threads, and shake them well to rid them 
of dust that has accumulated. Look closely 
to find every tiny tear or break, and darn 
them before the curtains are put in the 
water, for these breaks always become 
much larger if left until after the washing 
is done. Pour a quart of boiling water 
over half a cupful of gold-dust washing 
powder and stir until it is dissolved, 
then pour it into a tub half full of hot 
water. Put the curtains in it and 
stir and work them about for ten 
minutes, then leave them to soak over 
night. This loosens the dirt and cleanses 
them without hard rubbing which would 
break the threads. In the morning, rub 
them between the hands, fold them 
smoothly and pass through the wringer. 
Put them in a boiler with a suds prepared 
as before and let them boil briskly ten 
minutes. When they are taken from this 
they should be rinsed through two waters, 
adding a little bluing to the second if a clear 
white is desired. Dip in strained coffee if 
you wish to make them an ecru shade, then 
dip them in a very thin boiled starch. 

If you have an old-fashioned quilting 
frame, it is a simple matter to dry the cur- 
tains, for several pair may be fastened in it 
at one time and dried quickly. lf one is 
careful to place every scallop straight and 
stretch them just enough to keep them from 
wrinkling, they will not need ironing, and 
will be us smooth and fresh looking as new 
curtains. Or you can spread clean sheets 
over the carpet of a room that is not in use, 
and after stretching them as smooth as pos- 
sible, pin or tack them in place. Spread 
the curtains on these, stretching every 
scallop just right, and pin them in place. 

‘ E. J. C. 
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Right and Left-Handedness. 

The question of right and left-handedness 
is so frequently brought up that any inves- 
tigations or light on the subject cannot fail 
to be of generalinterest. It has been ob- 
served that infants who crawl about on all 
fours make much more use of the right 
than the left, unless they are left-handed. 
A scientist accounts for this by de- 
claring that right-handedness is caused 
by the location of the organs of the 
body. The heart being on the left 
side causes very much greater weight 
than on the right. During active life 
the heart and arteries filled with blood 
make the increased weight of that side an 
item of some importance. The centre of 
gravity is, therefore, thrown more to the 
lett side. ‘This being the case, the right arm 
is much more free than the left. There 
may be also a provision of nature in the 
use of the right hand more than the 
left. Throwing a ball, striking with a 
hammer or other violent exercise might 
have a depressing or injurious effect upon 
the heart if done with the left hand. This 
theory of balance and weight is by far the 
most rational one that has,been suggested, 
and its farther development will be watched 
with great interest.—Health Culture. 
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The Prevention of Pneumonia. 


Because of its extensive prevalence and 
high rate of mortality, pneumonia has been 
aptly called the yellow fever of the North; 
and indeed it was, in its destructiveness to 
human life, a keen rival of yellow fever in 
the days before the American army doctors 
in Cuba robbed yellow fever of its power 
for evil. 

Most persons have an impression that 
pneumonia is of common occurrence, but 
they do not realize that during the winter 
and spring months, when it is most preva- 
lent, itisin some years the cause of more 
deaths than any other single disease. This 
is due not only to its prevalence, but also 
to its great mortality, for of all whom the 
disease attacks nearly one-half die. 

This fact speaks ill for the methods of 
treatment employed, and emphasizes the 
need of prevention. The fact that pneu- 
monia prevails chiefly in the winter and 
early spring has given rise to the popular 
belief that it is caused by catching cold, 
and this in a restricted sense is correct. 

Pneumonia is a germ disease, due to the 
poison elaborated by a special micro-organ- 
ism ; but a knowledge of this fact helps little 
in avoiding the disease, for the reason that 
the germ of the disease is almost always 
present in the body—especially in the 
mouth, throat and nose. The question, 
then, is one, not of avoiding the germ, but 
of preventing its growth. 

Normally the tissues do not offer a suit- 
able soil for its development, and it is only 
when they have been changed in some way 
that rapid growth can take place. This 











change may be effected in a number of 


ways—by catching cold, by the loss of sleep, 
by living and especially sleeping in badly 
ventilated rooms, by the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks, by habitual overeating, by worry, 
in fact, by any of the agents, physical or 
\wental, which depress the vital powers. 

The prevention of pneumonia resolves 
itself simply into the avoidance of all those 
depressing influences which render the 


monia germ ; in other words, it consists in 
living according to the laws of a rational 
hygiene—pure air. and deep breathing; 
plenty of water internally and externally; 
plain food in moderate quantity; abstinence 
from alcohol; plenty of sleep; bedroom 
windows open all night, and finally, the 
cultivation of a poised and unirritable 
spirit.—Youth’s Companion. 


Value of a Direct Gaze. 


The effect of a full, straightforward gaze 
on the person to whom one is speaking is 
not asa rule sufficiently considered. And 
yet there is nothing in personal intercourse 
that carries more weight than a direct gaze. 
It is thé medium for sympathy, the mental 
telegraphy that brings speaker and hearer 
in touch with each other. Every one has 
experienced the gene qf talking to a person 
whose wandering glances betray their part 
of interest, but one often fails to analyze 
the subtle attraction of an attentive eye 
that-stimulates and inspirits one all uncon- 
sciously while one converses. 

Children should be taught early in life to 
look fearlessly and gonfidingly into the eyes 
of any one who addresses them; the habit 
will be of good service to them in after 
years. The prevailing idea that shifty. eyes 
betoken duplicity, however, while a stead- 
fast regard shows an honest disposition, is 
not a correct one. Shyness is responsible 
in many.cases foran averted glance, while 
the bold, bright eyes of many a young 
vagabond often serve only as an aid 
to deception and fraud, so that it is 
hardly fair to condemn a person who 
is unable, as the saying is, to “look one 
straight in the face,” and it should be con- 
sidered more of a misfortune than an evi- 
dence of untrustworthiness. People who 
are called magnetic almost always, it may 
be noticed, have a pronounced visual power. 
The interest that they feel, or profess to 
feel, in others, is intensified by a certain 
concentration in their regard, which seems 
to include alone the person aduressed. It 
is flattering and attractive andinvar ly 
affects the other person favorably.—New 
York Tribune. 





Fatality of Whooping Cough. 


Eliza H. Root calls attention to the fact 
that this disease is too little dreaded by the 
medical profession and that it is by no 
means the simple affair that many seem to 
suppose. 

From the United States census of 1900 we 
find that 663 died in New York from whoop- 
ing cough and 549 from scarlet fever. In 
Chicago 141 died from whooping cough and 
373 from scarlet fever; Philadelphia, 179 
from whooping cough, 182 from scarlet 
fever, and so on in the different cities. 
Death from whooping cough occurs most 
frequently from pneumonia as a complica- 
tion that induces heart failure, or a bron- 
chitis may occur that ends in suffocation. 
Asphyxia or marasmus due to the continued 
ejecting of the food or loss of appetite may 
cause death. 

Even when death does not occur, severe 
disturbance of the nervous system may re- 
main, as weakness of the intellect and mem- 
ory, imbecility. Visual defects, strabismus, 
blindness and deafness, partial or complete, 
and even deafmutism mayremain. Whoop- 
ing cough, it is evident, should be under the 
control of health authorities, subject to 
quarantine and other preventive measures 
as much as scarlet fever.—Woman’s Medi- 
cal Journal. 
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Domestic Hints. 


WILD DUCK SOUP. 

If ducks are sedgy or fishy parboil each with a 
carrot inside its body, then take out the carrot 
and throw it away. You will find that all the 
unpleasant flavor has left the ducks and has 
been absorbed by the carrot. Cut up the ducks, 
season each piece with salt and pepper and lay 
them in a soup pot. For a large soup you should 
have four ducks. Add three sliced onions and a 
tablespoonful of ground sage, also a quarter of a 
pound of butter divided in four parts and each 
part rolled in flour. Pour in water enough to 
make a rich soup and let it boil slowly till all the 
flesh has left the bones; skim it well. Thicken 
it with boiled or roasted chestnuts, peeled and 
mashed. A glass of Madeira or sherry, or the 
juice of a lemon or orange will be found an im- 
provement. In taking up the soup be careful to 
leave the bits of bone and meat in the bottom of 
the pot.— What to Eat, 

MINCED BEEF. 

Chop four pounds of lean beef very fine. Mix 
with it six soda crackers, rolled fine, three beaten 
eggs, 14 tablespoonfuls uf salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of pepper, one-half of a small nutmeg, grated, 
four tablespoonfuls of milk or cream, and butter 
the size of an egg, melted. Mix all thoroughly 
with the hand, make into a loaf and bake well in 
a dripping pan 14 hours. Place on top of the loaf 
before baking thin slices of salt pork. This is 
good hot and most excellent served cold and 
sliced thin for tea or luncheon. 

ROAST TURKEY. 


Choose turkeys with white flesh and fat. Those 
with long hairs should be avoided, also those 
whose backs and legs have a slight purple tinge. 
The birds when young have smooth, black legs, 
with (inthe cock) short spurs. The feet of 
young turkeys will be supple. The turkey 
should be hung as long as possible without ac- 
quiring any taint. In cold weather it will keep 
quite a fortnight. Draw it carefully. Fill the 
breast with veal forcemeat, omitting the suet, 
and truss itinto a good shape. It will take from 
14 to two hours to roast; and should be basted 
well with butter or good dripping. It is well to 
cover the breast with buttered paper or slitted 
bacon; this should be removed half an hour be- 
fore itis finished. It may be served with fried 
baked sausages placed round it. To make the 
gravy, cut one pound of gravy beef into small 
pieces, simmer it with the giblets in three pints 
of water, with one onion sliced, for three hours, 
Thicken it with two ounces of flour, and pour a 
little round the turkey. The gravy from the 
turkey should be mixed with it; the remainder 
should be served in a sauceboat. A turkey 
may be stuffed with chestnut forcemeat or 
truffles. It is most excellent stuffed with mush- 
rooms and served with a mushroom sauce. 

FIG ROLL. 

Three eggs, one cupful each of sugar and 
flour, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
one-half teaspoonful of soda; bake in a good- 
sized, shallow pan. Beat the white of one egg 
with enough icing sugar to make a rather soft 
frosting, chop half a dozen large figs, a dozen 
raisins and a littie citron, stir into the frosting, 
spread on the cake and roll up. 

BUTTER TAFFY. 


The ingredients are two cups of sugar, half a 
cup of water, two teaspoonfuls of vinegar and 
butter the size of an egg. 

ROMANOFF PUDDING. 
Make a chestnut cream, the same as for ice- 
cream, having the chestnuts cooked with sugar. 
After this is frozen incorporate half the same 
quantity of whipped cream. Have a two-quart 
pudding mould packed in salted ice, coat the 
interior with uncooked orange ice-cream and fill 
the centre in separate layers: first the chestnut 
ice-cream, then lady flogers soaked in kummel 
and walnuts well drained from their juice and 
cut lengthwise in four; have the top layer of 








the ice-cream; cover the moula. Freeze one 


Serve a separate sauce of vanil 
flavored with kirsch, beating it well with whipped 
cream 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


The peculiar lifeless taste of water which has 
been boiled for drinking purposes, can be de- 
stroyed by beating it with an egg beater before 


system vulnerable to the attack of the pneu- | using 


“You all look very smart,” sald a neighbor 

who had dropped into a friend’s house one even- 

ing tor an after-dinner call. “Do you expect 

company? The mistress of the house and her 

two daughters both wore light demi-toilettes and 

the men were in evening dress. “ It’s all Robert’s 

doing,” laughed the mother. ‘ We are trying to 

live up tohim. When he came home from Ox- 
ford, he came over to dinner in regulation even- 
ingclothes. ‘Going out, Bob?’ asked his sister. 
‘No,’ he answered. ‘Why do you ask?’ -‘Be- 
cause you are so dressed up,’ said the other girl. 
I hope,’ said Robert, ‘ that itis in me to show as 
much respect to my mother and sisters as I 
would. show to any other woman.’ The girl 
looked conscious. One was in a shirt waist and 
short skirt, and the other was in arather shabby 
tea gown. ‘It.doesn’t signify, as we are all 
alone,’ she had said to me a few moments before 
when I suggested a change. I did not say any- 
thing, but the next evening I took a little pains 
with my toilette, ana was pleased to see that both 
of my daughters had donned pretty house gowns. 
The other boys scoffed at first, but the youngest, 
who rather liked to be‘up to date, boldly followed 
his brother’s lead, and Jim after a while gave in. 
* Of course I could not be the only one,’ he ex- 
plained. And do you know,” continued the 
mother, “that it has made a great difference in 
other things. The family are more conversa- 
tional and entertaining—they have better man- 
ners, and are more considerate; and as for me, I 
feel it behooves me to take more pains with the 
dinsier when§the family seems to consider it a 
function. After all, there is a great moral power 
in clothes,” she voncluded. 

That toilet soaps are not good as a shampoo 
f rthe hair is the verdict of a hair specialist. 
“Don’t you know,” he says, ‘‘ that soap was first 
used asa hair bleach? Soap—any kind and the 
best kind—possesses bleaching qualities still, 
along with its cleansing properties, and unless 
yon want your locks to fade and lose their lustre, 
bleach, in other words, you will eschew toilet 
soaps in this capacity. Of course, tar soaps and 
the other soap that are prepared especially for 
shampoo purposes, are quite a different matter.” 

It is a good idea to put a little shot ,in the bot- 
tom of tall vases. Then they are not so liable to 
be knocked over by careless hands. 

Spun sugar is greatly in favor. Nothing could 
look prettier than ice-cream in form of white 
roses served in a tiny basket of green spun 
sugar. Many of the spun sugar ice cups come in 
the form of flowers, some are rough straw hats, 
some are bird nests, and the triumph of artisa 
white wicker wheelbarrow filled with white 
violets, all in the sugar. At one luncheon the 
cake was an oblong loaf iced with chocolate. 
Across the top extended a long spray of lilies of 
the valley in white icing with pale green and 
white leaves. The ice-cream was in shape of 
lilies of the valley and green leaves. It was 
brought in on a rourd Sheffield tray. Each in. 
dividual ice lay on a lace-paper mat around the 
edge of the tray. Inthe centre was a cluster of 
the real flowers and ferns. This was placed be- 
fore the hostess, who served the ices on cut-glass 
saucers. A pretty centrepiece noted at a florist’s 
the other day was a large basket with a handle 
and two lids. Une of the lids was raised half- 
way and fastened to the handle bya large bow 
of lavender ribbon. From the basket peeped a 
medley of spring flowers, jonquils, crocuses, nar- 
cissi, giving the appearance of a basketful of 
the flowers.— What to Eat. 

This salad is vouched for as being exceedingly 
good: Chop cold boiled macaroni in rather small 
pieces and mix it with chopped white cabbage. 
The macaroni should not have been dressed with 
cheese or tomato sauce. Toss in a mayonnaise 
and serve on lettuce leaves. 

A delicious hot dessert to be served in rame- 
kins is made of one cupful ot bananas, chopped 
very fine, two cupfuls of cream, whipped stiff, 
and five eggs. Stir the fruit and cream together 
carefully without destroying the lightness of the 
latter, and the eggs well beaten, but not sepa- 
rated, and half fill the buttered ramekins with 
the mixture. Bakein a quick oven until they 
are light and delicately browned. Serve with 
sugar and cream as soon as they come from the 
oven. A souffle will fall if it is allowed to stand 
until it 1s. 

Potatoes, when cooked in their skins, should 
have a small piece cut from one end, in order to 
allow the steam to escape in cooking. 

When a boy’s room is not ‘furnished $with a 
couch, the boy is apt to lie on the bed to read. 
the chances of his removing his shoes or pro- 
tecting the white spread before lying down being 
extremely slender. Rather than indulge in vain 
remonstrances, banish the white spread alto- 
gether, and substitute denim, blue, if it can be 
made to fit into the color scheme of the room. 
Have the centre of the spread plain, with a 
border twelve to eighteen inches deep of figured 
denim, fleur-de-lis, or something similar. The 
denim takes on a better color as repeated wash- 
ings dull its first brightness. It does not easily 
wrinkle and the comfort of the boy is insured. 








Fasbion Notes. 


e*.Some charming lightweight and transpar- 
ent gowns are being made for the fortunate ones 
who are able to turn their backs jon the New 
York February and March, and spend the rest of 
the bleak season in Southern resorts. The 
printed nets, which were admired last year and 
promise to be even more popular this year, are 
well suited for the South. Nothing could be 
prettier for informal dancing gowns, and the 
trimming most suitable for them is Valenciennes 
lace. A lovely blue and white evening gown for 
a bride was of white net, with a large organdie 
design of light biue laurel flowers and sprays. 
The skirt was full and was corded and shirred 
half-way between the belt and.the knees. Shir- 
rings also appeared directly above the ffull 
flounce which formed the train. The flounce was 
inlet with Valenciennes motifs, and trimmed 
around the foot with several lace ruchings. The 
bodice was full and bloused ever so little 
over the crush girdle of dark blue velvet, 
from which long velvet ribbon ends fell in the 
back. Around the top of the low neck two 
straight folds were laid flatly, these extending 
over the top of the sleev3 to make the shoulder 
long. A narrow iace ruching headed the folds 
and softened the contact of the net against the 
skin. Below the folds fella pointed flounce of 
wide Valenciennes lace, so arranged that the 
front lay in a sort of jabot. The sleeves iwere 
elbow puffs with a fall of the wide lace. 

a%e A corn yellow net, made over yellow 
taffeta, had great yellow roses in its design, with 
splashes of green and brown, warmed with light 
red. It was trimmed with yellow lace bands, four 
of them running down the front and sides of the 
fitted skirt to within twelve inches of the hem. 
The ends of the bands were rose-like medallions 
of lace edged with tiny ruches of yellow chiffon. 
A second medallion, finished in the same way, 
was applied farther up each lace hand. The 
bodice hasa shaped bertha, trimmed with lace, 
put on almost without fulling, and with inset 
medallions of lace edged with chiffon ruching. 
There was a large medallion in the front and 
smaller.ones on either side. Elbow sleeves of 
lace-edged ruffles; sash of black velvet ribbon. 
e®e For a little maid’s dainty gown, to be worn 
at children’s parties and for other state occa- 
sions, a white net covered with bunches of pink 
blossoms was chosen. It was made with a full, 
gathered skirt, tueked above the wide hem, and 
trimmed between the groups of tucking with 
inch-wide bands of Valenciennes insertion. The 
low-necked bodice had a wide, shaped bertha 
ruffle, which fell to the elbows, quite covering 
the puffed sleeves. This was trimmed with three 
rows of insertion and an edge of lace. A pink 
satin ribbon sash and satin shoulder knots com- 
pleted a charming little frock. 

e%e Very few of us go away in the winter, how- 
ever, and not all of us have need of these airy 
frocks at any season of the year. It is a matter 
to be thankful for that so many pretty winter 
gowns are within reach of ordinary purses. This 








season’s velveteens have proven as durable and 


as satisfactory in all ways as the manufacturers 
promised, and it is to be hoped that fashion will 
allow them another season’s vogue. On one of 
the shopping streets was seen such a pretty 
gown of gray velveteen. It quite brightened a 
dark, threatening day. The skirt was plaited in 
broad side plaits in the back, and the plaits were 
continued in the,form of a deep flounce at the 
sides and in the front. The short jacket was 
collarless and opened over a vest of pale blue 
peau de sole, with a high stock of the same ma- 
terial. With the gown was worn a tricorne hat 
of mole, the exact shade of the velveteen, 
trimmed with a large blue coque’s plume. 

e% Everything is to be tucked, we are in- 
formed; but the tucks are by no means to be the 
straight around or even up-and-down variety. 
Tucks in all sorts of circular and crescent-shaped 
designs are presaged. Soft silks and pongees 
yield themselves to this sort of needlework ma- 
nipulation. Of course, it is all hand-done. 

ee A simple but pretty gown of warm gray 
cashmere has the full, long skirt bordered with 
a four-inch band of velveteen of the same shade, 
edged on either side with narrow bands of mink. 
The waist is of shirred crepe de chine, over 
which is laid a deep pelerine yoke of the velvet- 
een, edged with fur. This yoke is round and 
slightly pointed in the very front. Long, pointed 
bands, fur bordered, are laid over the shoulder 
seams and fall to the elbow over full sleeves of 
the crepe de chine. The sleeves are gathered 
into high cuffs of white lace, and there is a collar 
and tie ends of the lace. 

e*s This model is seen a great deal lately, modi- 
fied in various ways. There is a craze for gowns 
where the waist is a tiny bolero, pelerine, or 
sullor collar of the skirt material over a blouse 
of thin material or lace. Itisa pretty, graceful 
fashion and furnishes a hint for making over 
gowns. A gown of champagne pink cloth of a 
very soft and pliable quality is made with a box- 
plaited skirt and is trimmed with a ribbon design 
of silk passementerie of the same color. The 
blouse is white lace, and over it is worn a short 
bolero of the cloth, quite covered with the passe- 
menterie. The bolero meets at the throat and 
opens widely below, and has the merest scraps 
of sleeves. The lace; sieeves are very full, and 
across the fullest part is applied a waved piece 
of the cloth. 

e*. Comparing these late winter gowns with 
the few spring models on view, one sees little 
change in the general outline, or silhouette, as an 
artist would call it. The same long, drooping 
shoulders, the slender waist, sloping without 
abruptness into the line of the hips, the same 
flare of the skirt about the feet. Sleeves are 
more trimmed, especially at the top. There they 
are tight fitting, and the trimming isin the form 
of applications and lace inserts. Only they must 
be trimmed; that seems to be the rule. Usually 
the trimming is but a continuation of the waist 
deceration, and must always correspond with it. 

es There are plenty of new hats to be seen. 
Most of them are turban-shaped, but that is no 
sign that the turban will rule after the first 
spring days. We need small hats at the begin- 
ning of a season. Some of the new ones are stiff 
and formal to ugliness; round-box shapes, with a 
stiff frill of ribbon around the brim, sometimes 
furnished with a small conventional wreath of 
roses in the centre of the frill. One of these 
formai turbans was of brown chiffon velvet in 
the crown, and was trimmed with shaded-brown 
ribbon on either side of the box brim, the ribbon 
being quilled, to imitate the birds’ breasts which 
are so often used to trim these turbans. The 
decoration was ingenious and pretty. There will 
be any number of three-cornered shapes. One 
pretty straw, deep tan, with a facing of wood- 
brown, plaited straw, was simply trimmed with 
a half-wreath of cream roses, shading to lhght 
orange, with a brown quill thrust through them 
in front. The brim flared sharply, so that the 
dark brown was much in evidence, and the trim- 
ming showed only at the back and sides. 

e*, A light mode brown satin straw turban to 
sit well over the face has a rolling brim wider in 
the back than in the front and flattened against 
the crown in the back. A fold of brown chiffon 
velvet fills the space between the brim and 
crown, and a fold of velvet helps to hoid the flat- 
ness inthe back. From this fold two beautiful 
skyblue wings are brought forward over the 
crown on either side of the hat. 

e*, A fabric which appeared early last spring 
only to disappear after a brief popularity was 
a chiffon voile in shepherd’s checks, of blue, 
green, mauve, brown. and pink combined with 
white. It is, of course, understood that a shep- 
herd’s plaid, or check, as it is called, can never 
nave but two colors. This dainty fabric is again 
seen, and although a shepherd’s plaid is not 
exactly an elegant design, the handsomest frock 
have been made of chiffon voile. Itisrather ex- 
pensive tor a wash material—$1.95 a yard—but it 
is forty-six inches wide, and has too much body 
to warrant much drapery. 

e*. The cotton and silk mixtures continue to 
come in. Among them flecked tissue de soiel 
silk gauzes, satin lisse and pointille cotton are 
familiar in name, but are much more beautiful 
this year than before. With two silk slips, one 
white and the other pink, mauve and blue, what- 
ever 1s most becoming, and several thin frocks, 
a girl may possess an ample wardrobe. Several 
new taffetas for linings are onthe market. One 
of these costs only sixty-five cents for a yard- 
wide silk, and is said to wear remarkably well. 
A better-looking silk comes at $1 for the thirty- 
six-inch width, and fifty-five cents for a narrower 
piece. These are not recommended, or, at least, 
they have not been tested for hard wear, but for 
evening gowns they serve as well as more ex- 
pensive silks.—New York Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


“Knowing Thou needest this form as I Thy 
divine inspiration, 

Knowing Thou shapest this clay with a vision 
and purpose divine, 

So would I answer each touch of Thy hand in its 

living creation 

That, in my conscious life Thy beauty and 


power may shine.”’ 
—Christopher P. Cranch. 


** Let me not seek out of Thee what I can only 
find in Thee, peace and rest and joy and bliss, 
which abide only in Thy abiding joy. Lift up my 
soul above the weary round of harrassing 
thoughts to Thy,eternal Presence. Lift up my soul 
to the pure, bright, serene, radiant atmosphere 
of Thy Presence, that there [ may breathe freely, 
there repose in Thy love, there be at rest from 
myself and from all things that weary me; thence 
return, arrayed with Thy peace, to do and bear 
what shall please Thee. . . . For nothing is 
grievous or burdensome to Him who loves. De- 
mands are not grievous because love makes them 
light; they are not grievous because iove gives 
strength to bear them. Wings are no weight to 
the bird, which they lift up in the air until itis 
lost in the sky above us and we see it no more, 
and hear only its note of thanks. God’s com- 
mands are no weight to the soul which, through 
His spirit, He appears to himself; nay, rather, 
the soul through them, the more soars aloft and 
loses itself in the love of God. This is the power 
which lifts us above all hindrances, carries us 
over all temptations, impels our listlessness,— 
this almighty power of the grace of God.”—Dr. 
Pusey. 

To draw any dividing line between the 
spiritual and the so-called practical in daily 
life, 18 to impoverish and undermine the 
entire fabric of living. Religion is not a 
decorative attachment to be assumed or laid 
aside at will; to be relegated to leisure and 
to Lenten meditations; it is not a mere 
adornment to be carefully protected from 
the stress and storm of affairs; it is in the 
heart of the struggle; itis in the midst of the 
most trying circumstances that one needs 
that peace and rest, that joy and bliss,” 
which, as Dr. Pusey says, ‘* Abide only i: 
Thy abiding joy.”’ 

One learns a great lesson, at times, by 
some exceptional and unusual season ot 
hardship and sacrifice. ‘* Often we gather 
up treasures and find they end as sacri- 
fices,’’ says some one, “ but the sacrifice is 
the holier after all.“ There is in this asser- 
tion the key to phases of deepest experi- 
ence. There are occasions when a privilege, 
a joy, a radiance presents itself in some en- 
chanting form and is eagerly grasped. But 
the road leads on into darkness and gloom 








and sorrow; that which was exhilar 
and charm is transformed into the utin 
exacting exaction and hardship; into e, 
ing circumstances which one can, of eae z 
turn his back upon and leave, but 4), 
have legitimately sprung out of that w hi h 
fell into his life in the guise of undres,,.. 
of joy: and shall he forsake thi... 
now that its exhilaration has change 
exaction? Not, indeed, if he kee), .,.. 
to the ideal dream. If that which y,. 
is transformed to sorrow, let the sorre 
accepted as something holy. “ berta 
in outward conduct consists not in ext 
dinary things,’”’ says Mere Angeliqu: 
nauld;“ but in doing common thinv. 
traordinarily well. Neglect nothin, 
most trivial action may be perform 
ourselves or performed to God. [f ** 

in your heart, your whole life may he 
continual exercise of it. How easil 
least thing, the shutting of a door g.: 
the walking softly, speaking low, not ;' 

ing a noise, or the choice of a Seat so * 
leave the most convenient to others “ 
become occasions of its exercise. |“ 
most common-place duties become vita 
magnetic with interest if we live as 
workers with Jesus, thus investing ¢,. 
day with sweetnessand strength. 1, ma 
that part of the world immediately a1, 
us more cheerful and beautiful js wl 
makes life worth the living. The ti. 
events as it flows on offers to us each ho “ 
each day, the present expression of Gow 
will concerning vur life. And in th . 
sweet, serene acceptance lies happiness fi 
happiness is a condition of the soul, a 
‘not, a result dependent ton certa'n comb 
nations of outward states. Happines. 
as one of the great leaders of religious 
life in England has well said, is 1.1), 
ing but a perfect conformity, a ———— 
and perpetual compliance of the sou! w+} 
the Will of God. It is the most perfect dvs. 
nition of happiness that was ever given 
The constant, perfect, serene acceptance of 
God’s will, every day and every hour, iden- 
tifying with it the human will, ishappine.. 
and beside this spiritual harmony: there is 
no other conceivable condition of happi- 
ness. 

The perpetual fruitfulness of the spiritual 
life is the only test of its quality and its de- 
gree of vitality. ‘* Christ’s people share IIis 
life,” says Dr. Drummond, “and therefore 
share its consequences, and one of these is 
joy. The medium through which this joy 
comes is thus explained; ‘ He that abideth 
in Me, the same bringeth forth much fruit. 
Fruit first, Joy next; the one the cause or 
medium of the other. Fruit-bearing is the 
necessary antecedent; Joy both the neces- 
sary consequent and the necessary accom- 
paniment. It lay partly in the bearing 
fruit, partly in the fellowship which made 
that possible. Partly, that is to say, Joy lay 
in mere constant living in Christ’s pres- 
ence, with all that that implied of peace 
of shelter and of love; partly in the intlu- 
ence of that Life upon mind and character 
and will; und partly in the inspiration to 
live and work for others, with all that 
that brings of self-riddance and Joy in 
others’ gain. All these, in different ways 
and at different times are sources of pure 
Happiness. Even the simplest of them—to 
do good to other people—is an instant and 
infallible specific. There is no mystery 
about Happiness whatever. Put in the 
right ingredients and it must come out. 
He that abideth in Him will bring forth 
much fruit; and bringing forth much fruit 
is Happiness. The infallible receipt for 
Happiness, then, is to do good; and the in- 
fallible receipt for doing good is to abide in 
Christ. The surest proof that all this is a 
plain matter of Cause and Effect is that 
men may try every other conceivable way 
of finding Happiness, and they will fail. 
Only the right cause in each case can pro- 
duce the right effect.’’ 

Here one gains the key and the clue to the 
mystery of Holiness and Happiness. They 
are conditions perfectly possible to daily 
life and te every life. They are conditionsas 
possible to labor as to leisure; conditions 
to be found in the very stress and storm of 
duties and demands if met with the perfect 
identification of the human will with the 
Divine will. 

The Adams, Denver, Col. 


Popular Science. 

—Settlement of the tropics by Europeans is 
pronounced impracticable by F. Hueppe, an 
eminent authority, who finds that only the 
Strongest become acclimatized, and they soon 
degenerate. 

——Electric incandescent lamps have been 
supposed to be perfectly safe in surgical opera- 
tions, but a recent explosion of ether vapor was 
traced to the spark made at contact in turning 
én the light. 

——A reddish ring enclosing a whitish glare 
was seen around the sun after the Krakatoa 
eruption of 1883, and has been named Bishop's 
ring. Keen observers have noted a similar ap- 
pearance in recent months. This ring had a 
diameter of seventy degrees in August, 1902, but 
had diminished to twenty degrees in December, 
1903, although settlement of coarser dust was 
expected to make it larger. 

—— Artificial phosphate, claimed to be super'«! 
as a fertilizer to the natural, is now made at 
Madgeburg, Germany. The process, that f 
Herr Wolters, consists in melting in a rever 
beratory furnace a mixture of one hundred pa!t+ 
of coarsely crushed phosphorite, seventy part 
of acid sulphate of soda, twenty parts of carb. 
ate of lime, twenty-two parts of sand ani >!) 
parts of cinders. The melted mass is poured 11! 
water, dried and crushed to fineness. 

—The N-rays of Blondlot are not 0!) 
.emitted by the nerves and muscles of man’)! 
animals, but it appears that they increase 
activity in the body. Continuing his ex)" 
ments, Augustin Charpentier has found |! 
the whole spinal cord i creases the phosp! 
escence of the test object. Contraction of 
cles is indicated, and the “ motor-centres | 
the cerebrum ar2 manifested when called 
activity, even the centre of speech showin 
location by extra N-rays when the pers 
speaking. 

——The Gulf of Kara-bughaz, lately exp! 

by Colonel Spindler, covers 7080 square " 
and has a depth of only thirty-four to thirts 
feet. Through achannel only eighty-six fa! 

wide it receives a constant flow of water ‘ 
the Caspian. This water rapidly evapo! 
raising the salinity of the gulf to 16.3 per’ 
and covering the bottom with vast depos 
gypsnm and Epsom salt. It is estimated 

the Epsom salt covers thirteen hundred s 
miles, with a thickness of seven feet or mo! 
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PILES 


All varieties of Piles—internal, 
itching bleeding, external, etc. 
positively cured without loss 0! 
time, loss of blood or pain. No 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 

We guarantee success, or money '°- 
funded. Price for complete treatment, 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail upon 
receipt of price. Address 


JAMES M. SOLOMON, W.D., 2a Beacon St 


Boston, Mass. 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous, 





FROM AN OLD SWEETHEART. 
Do you remember years ago, 

A message sent, an answer, No? 

And how two lives went each their way 
Allfor a thought that went astray. 

The message from a lover true 

It never reached the eyes of blue, 

The answer came from another heart, 
Who jealous was of Cupid’s art. 


Time went his way and Love seemed lost, 
Until today none knew the cost. 

But hid among some secrets rare, 

The blue eyes found this message there: 
“ 1 love you, dear, be now my bride, 

Take time and think ere you decide, 

No truer heart can beat for you, 

Oh, maiden fair with eyes of blue.” 


And now once more a message goes 

Today across the wintry snows: 

“T’li love you, dear. IT’ll be your bride; 

Time I have taken to decide. 

Come, for some hearts are ever true, 

The maiden waits with eyes of blue.”’ 

So hearts that love can ne’er forget, 

And time and fate do wonders yet. 

LOUISE LEWIN MATTHEWS. 

at. Valentine’s Day, 1904. 


><a 


ISABELLA. 
© queenly heart! how little didst thou know 
What vast results would from thy kindness flow! 
When fearless steering for an unknown shore, 
Columbus sailed the mighty ocean o’er,} 
And linked thy name with his forever more. 
W. W. CALDWELL. 





mrs 
> 
HOME FROM SCHOOK.. 


When sweet Libbie’s home from school 
There are voices in the hall 

Mixed with bubbling happy laughte 
And the air seems all a-call 

With the voices of wild songsters, 
And the perfumed days and coo] 

Are like beads of pearl and amber, 
When our Libbie’s home from school. 





There’s a frou-frou too of garments 
Over tessellated floors; 
There are romping bits of music, 
There’s an’ opening of doors, 
’Till the breath of many blossoms 
Comes on breezes sweet and cool, 
And their sweetness stirs your heart-strings 
When our Libbie’s home from school. 


Ev’ry day is like a jewel, 
Each far fairer than the last, 
Slipping past your eager fingers! 
Slipping faster and more fast! 
How we'd love to clasp and hold them, 
Days enchanted sweet and cool, 
When our hearts are full of music, 
When our Libbie’s home from school. 


Days a-glint with gray-eyed laughter 
Days of red lips, half a-pout, 
Rose-red cheeks wherein wee dimples 
Half are hid, half peeping out; 
Life which erstwhile lay as quiet 
As a Shaded wayside pool, 
Wakes into a laughing torrent, 
When our sweet Libbie’s home from school. 


Child, whose ev’ry day is May time! 
Would for you Time might stand still! 
Would these days might last forever! 
Orchard, meadow, valley, hill, 
Might retain the splendid beauty, 
Fountains sing the self-same way, 
Would for our sake you might ever 
Be, dear, as you are today! 
—J.M. Lewis, in Houston Post. 
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THREE WORDS. 


There are three lessons I would write. 
Three words with a burning pen, 

In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Aave hope. Though clouds environ round, 
And Gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put off the shadow from thy brow, 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have faith. Where’er thy bark is driven, 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth 

Know this, God rules the host of Heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love. Not love alone for one; 
But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul. 
Hope, faith and Jove and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 
—Schiller. 


><>. 

SNOWFLAKES. 
Whenever a snowflake l-aves the sky, 
It turns and turns to say “ Gpodby! 


Goodby, dear clouds, so cool and gray! ”’ 
Then lightly travels onits way. 


And when a snowflake finds a tree, 

“‘ Good-day! ” it says, “‘ Good-day to thee! 
Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 

I’ll rest and call my comrades here.” 





But when a snowflake, brave and meek, 

Lights on arosy maiden’s cheek, 

It starts—how warm and soft the day! 

’T is summer! ’’—and it melts away. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


<> — 


ADVICE. 
W’en you full o’ worry 
*Bout yo’ wo’k an’ sich, 
W’en yo’ kind o’ bothered 
’Case you cain’t get rich, 
An’ yo’ neighboh p’ospah 
Past his jest desu’ts, 
An’ de sneer of comer’ds 
Strikes yo’ heaht an’ hu’ts, 
Des’ don’ pet yo’ worries, 
Lay ’em on de she’f, 
Tek a little trouble, 
Brothah, wid yo’se’f. 


Ef a frien’ comes mou’nin’ 
Bout his awful case, 

You know you don’ jine him 
Wid a gloomy face, 

But you wrassle wid him, 
Try to take him in; 

Dough hit cracks yo’ feachuhs, 
Law! you smile lak sin. 

Ain’ you good ez he is? 
Don’ you pine to def; 

Tek a little trouble, 
Brothah, wid yo’se’f. 


Ef de chillun pestahs, 
An’ de baby’s bad, 

Ef yo’ wife gets narvous, 
An’ yoe’s gittin’ mad, 

Des you grab yo’ bootstraps, 
Hol’ yo’ body down, 

Stop a-t’inkin’ cusswo’ds, 
Chas away de frown. 

Knock de haid o’ worry, 
Twell dey ain’t none lef’— 

Tek a little trouble, 
Brothah, wid yo’se’f. 

—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 





BARNYARD WISDOM. 
Said the rooster in the barnyard 
Tothe rooster on the vane; 
“I’m a mighty knowing fellow 
At predicting when ’t will rain. 


“For I cast my eye upon you 

_ And observe which way it blows, 

Then I rouse the farmer’s family 
With my most sagacious crows.” 


So, to gain a reputation, 
_And to quaff of fortune’s cup 
You will find the plan a good one— 
Have a friend that’s higher up. —Life. 


_— 


Did you tackle the trouble that came your way 
en ith a resolute heart and cheerful, 

—* your face from the light of day 
Oh 'th a craven soul and fearful? — 

Gt trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Pe: a trouble is what you make it. 

~ itisn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 

ut only how did you take it.” 





| “ Why, of course not, Silly!’ said Polly, turn- 
ing pink. “I only suggested them. My words 





When Man Proposes. 
climbing into 


just finished getting proposed to.” 


have insulted a horse like Mare Antony. 
“ T wouldn’t even ask who—” I began. 


Bobby Paddington.” 

I started. The check rein slipped from my 
fingers and I let the whip fall with a thud into 
the snow. 

“ Why, whatis the matter? ” asked Polly. “It 
isn’t polite to be surprised when a girl gets pro- 
posed to. It looks as if you had thought she 
couldn’t—” 

“Oh, itisn’t that,” said I. **Anybody could 


leap year.” 
“ Pooh!” said Polly, as I stepped into the 
sleigh and tucked the robe around her. “ Leap 
year has nothing to do with it—nor Bobby Pad- 
dington, either—if a girl has really made up 
her mind. Leap year merely gives her a privi- 
lege which a woman can take whenever she 
likes, It’s like the kiss under the mistletoe, 
entirely a joke. You wouldn’t dare kiss any gir) 
under the mistletoe whom you wouldn’t dare 
kiss anywhere else. And no girl would think 
of asking a man to marry her on leap year, or at 
any other time—that is, ne girl with a particle of 
common sense or delicacy.” 
Or womnliness,’”’ I declared. 
“Or knowledge of men,” said Polly. 
Or breeding.” 
“Or experience.” 
‘I wonder,” said I, “if any woman ever did 
use that leap-year privilege.” . 
“ Never,” said Polly, “since she has had the 
every year privilege of making a man propose to 
her. It would have been so very unnecessary. 
Any woman who uses a little tact and sets out to 
can get a proposal. The difference between pro- 
posing herself and making a man propose to her 
is the difference between using a whip and spur. 
You don’t have to whip a horse—that is, a horse 
worth having— do you? Butyou do often have to 
spur him when you come to a jump. A man is 
like a horse; he hates a whip, but he minds a 
spur.” 
** Oh, I see,” said I, chuckling to Mare Antony 
until the sleigh sped over the frozen road;‘‘a 
proposal is like a hedge. A fellow wants to get 
over it, but heis afraid of what is on the other 
side. He may land in a tangle—or he may geta 
cold water dousing.” 
“Or he fancies there might be a ditch some- 
where.”’ 
“Or a trap,” I suggested gently. 
** Exactly,” said Polly, ‘‘and that is why it 
needs a little mental suggestion from the girl to 
spur himon. If she attempts todrive him with a 
whip he balks. But mental suggestion —” 
“That isn’t anything like—hypnotism—is it, 
Polly? ’’ 
“ Well—a little,” acknowledged Polly. “ It’s 
making somebody think something that isn’t so.” 
‘“* Making him think that there isn’t cold water 
on the other side? ”’ I inquired. 
“ves, or a tangle,” said Polly. ‘The average 
man dreads getting tangled up worse than he 
does plunging into cold water. But if you can 
hide all the cords of a binding engagement and 
allthe bonds of matrimony, or can make them 
look like garlands, or cover them with silk and 
can persuade him that a proposalisn’t a hedge 
at all, but just a bower of roses that he can slip 
over without any discomfort, and that the water 
on the other side couldn’t possibly be cold, but 
just warm tears of affectionate sympathy, and 
that there aren’t any ditches in which to be en- 
tombed alive, or any traps in which to be caught, 
and then can make him believe that you don’t 
care wbether he takes the leap or not—” 
‘He will go pell-mell on to his doom!” I 
finished tragically. 
‘‘ Like Bobby Paddington,” Polly giggled. 
“Oh, Bobby Paddington!” I remarked with 
disgust. ‘‘Heis just like some fool horses that 
would take any hedge, if it was brick wall—and 
always land on their feet. There is a divine 
Providence that protects Bobby.” 
‘<1 ’m very sure you ’re very uncomplimentary,” 
said Polly. ‘And, besides, Bobby Paddington 
landed right in the ice-cold water this time. I 
refused him—as hard as I could.” 
I looked down at the demure little bundle of 
fur beside me, with one curl anda nose sticking 
out of the big collar. 
“ Did you do it for my sake, Polly?”’ I asked, 
softly. 
“No,” said Polly. “ for Bobby’s. He needed 
the lesson. His conceit was something atrocious. 
Besides, I had made a sort of wager with Kitty 
Carter—” Polly stopped. 
“well?” [ suggested. 
“Oh, well—that I could—that he should—I 
mean—Oh, don’t you understand Mr. Heavy- 
feather—by twelve o’clock. I finished refusing 
him at five minutes of, while you were waltzing 
with—” 
“How do you know with whom I was waltz- 
D 9” 
— Oh, I had only to keep one eye and an ear on 
Bobby—and not my heart,” said Polly sweetly. 
I melted beneath Polly’s smile, as the snow 
beneath the sun. 
* Polly,” said I, ‘tell me how you managed the 
mental suggestion in Bobby’s case—how you 
manage it anyhow.” 
“But you must have begun somehow,” I in- 
sisted. 
“With Bobby? Oh, yes, I began by telling him 
that the jam was in the closet, but that the door 
was locked.” 
“J don’t understand,” said I. 
“TI told him,” said Polly, ‘*that I never in- 
tended to marry, never! ” 
1 jerked the reins so suddenly that Marc An- 
tony threatened to stand up on his hind legs. 
“What did you tell him that for? ”» I ex- 
claimed. 
** Bobby would hate to think anybody who 
was in the matrimonial market had entangled 
him,” explained Potly. ‘* He likes to think he 
is pursuing somebody who doesn’t want him. 
That’s the funny thing about most men. They 
always want the girl who they think doesn’t 
want them, and thereby lay the foundation for 
the divorce court proceedings right there in the 
harlor where the proposal is going on. It is 
nearly always safe to begin making a man pro- 
pose to you, by telling him you are unattainable. 
It is like telling a small boy that there is jelly- 
cake in the pantry, but that it’s locked up. He 
immediately begins to look for the pantry key. 
** Polly,” said I, gazing down upon that small 
bundle of fur with real awe in my eyes, “are you 
sure you arep’t a reincarnation of Plato—or 
Socrates—or somebody? For an unreasonable 
little person, you can reason better—”’ 
** Oh, it didn’t come naturally,” laughed Polly. 
“ It’s the result of—well, you might say long ex- 
perience.” 
I winced. I was searching my memory; and 
somewhere, at some time’ It slowly occurred to 
me, Polly had positively vowed to me confi- 
dentially that she never intended to marry. 
“ Oh, I see,” I remarked, as —* Pap og ey 
* always say that, just as you . 
pl 9 nest ena? Smee you ’re introduced, 
* Come again,’ when a man leaves the house, or 
‘ Pardon me,’ when you step on his toes.” 
** No-o-0,” said Polly, “* you wouldn’t dare tell 
a timid man that the pantry door was locked. He 
might take you literally and go away frightened 
or discouraged. And I told you Shas I didn’t 
t them allalike by any means. 
well,” I remarked, flipping Marc Antony 
quite unnecessarily, “ what did you do next as 
ds Bobby?” 
ree T don’t — Let me see—oh, yes. I 
believe I pointed out to him why I wouldn’t 
marry, but what a perfectly charming wife some- 
body was missing; and how entirely ideal mar- 
riage between two sympathetic souls could * 
made, and how awful it — be if a man shoul 
marr e wrong girl; and— 
I “ser over a looked Polly squarely in the 


2. you say all those things, Polly Lee?” I 


manded. 
“ Look out!” cried Polly. “That’s the second 


time you’ve almost driven into a snowdrift.” 





“ Polly Lee,” I repeated, “did you say all those 
things?” 


“Do I look pestoctty calm?” ihquired Polly, 
e wrong aide of the slei 

trying to tuck the laprobe around the — — — — 
Because,” she went on, beginning to take off | the attitude.” 

her gloves, and then, as she re-collected herself, 

nervously drawing them on again, “though you 

might not suspect it, I’m—a little—excited. I’ve | hard voice. 


I gave the check rein a violent jerk that must | out the quiver of an eyelash, “‘and the mental 


“ Oh, you needn’t,” said Polly. “ it wasonly | feminine logic. There isn’t any explanation and 


get proposed to by Bobby Paddington—and in-| ways so intricate! ” 


were quite—well, he never would remember the 
words anyhow, so they don’t count.” =| 
** Well, what does count, anyway?” I retorted, 


“The looks,” said Polly, “ and the tone and 


I gave Marc Antony the first lash he ever had. 
“* What attitude, Miss Lee?” I asked ina cold, 


“The mental attitude,” answered Polly with- 


atmosphere. Qh, it’s something you can’t ex- 
plain, but most girls understand it. It’s just like 


you can’t prove it, but it’s true just the same.” 

“ There is,” said I, “ Just about five dollars dif- 
ference between feminine logic and masculine 
logic.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Polly. 

“I mean,” said I, “that there is five dollars 
difference between Bobby Paddington’s logic and 
your logie.”’ 

“* Please explain,” pouted Polly. ‘ You’re al- 


“For instance,” I went on, ‘when Bobby Pad- 
dington bet me five dollars this morning that he 
would carry his flirtation with you to the point 
of proposing within twenty-four hours—”’ 

“ Mr. Reavyfeather! ’ exclaimed Polly, sitting 
up perfectly straight. ‘“ You don’t—mean to say 
a Paddington knew I was engaged to 
y 


morning I replied nonchalantly. 

Polly was looking straight ahead of her with 
flaming cheeks and snapping eyes. 

“ And, as I remarked to you,” I went on, slip- 
ping my arm across the back of the sleigh and 
glancing sidewise at Polly, “ Bobby Paddington 
would take any sort of a hedge, even if he knew 
it was a brick wall.” 

Polly didn’t even notice my arm. As she 
leaned back into the depths o7 it and the sleigh, 
with a long breath, there weretears of mortifica- 
tion in ber eyes. 

“Then,” she said, looking pathetically up at 
me, ‘‘he was only flirting—with me—all the— 
time!” 

“* Polly, dear,” said I, bending over and kissing 
the top of the fur cap softly, * and what were you 
doing? ’’—Helen Rowland, in Washington Post. 








Douth’s Department. 


©PPORTUNITY AND JOHNNY. 
Tohnny made a lot of snowballs, 
Made them nice and round and hard, 
Then upon a box he piled them 
In a corner of the yard, 
Saying: ‘“ Wait till Willie Watkins 
Comes around this way again— 
Oh, I'll bet I'll make him sorry 
He told Teacher on me, then! ” 


Through tbe night they lay there freezing, 
They became as hard as rocks; 
In the morning Willie Watkins 
Chanced to see them on the box; 
Johnny had not risen early, 
Johnny was a sleepy head; 
Willie Watkins took the snowballs 
While their maker lay in bed. 


When, at last, the slothful Johnny 
Sauntered outward through the yard 
To prepare to batter Willie, 
He was hit by something hard! 
More than fourteen snowballs struck him 
Ere he howling got away, 
Conscientiously believing 
It was his unlucky day. 








Thanks to thee, O lazy Johnny, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Oft wé labor hard preparing 
And our efforts come to naught— 
Oft we spend long years in getting 
Ready to be great and grand, 
Just to fail through being absent 
When it’s time tobe on hand. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


a 
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Take Your Choice. 


A writer in Lippincott’s tells of a young 
teacher who had taken special pains to implant 
a knowledge of United States history, who could 
but feel that much good seed sown had fallen on 
stony ground when at the final examination the 
question, ‘* What character do you like best, and 
why?” brought forth the following astonishing 
replies: 

“ Andrew Jackson, because he whipped the 
British with an old hickory.” 

‘Grant, who was elected President twice and 
around the world once.” 

“IT like Monroe for doctrin’ the people and 
Jackson standing on a stone wall, and fell dead.” 
‘¢ Lincoln, who was shot and killed standing in 
a booth, and died saying, ‘ Jefferson survives, I 
am contented.’” 

* De Soto; who waded in the Mississippi up to 
his elbows and there found his grave.”’ 

‘** Old General Putnam, who left his ox and his 
ass in the field and went and beat the British.”’ 

“‘ The redoubtful John Paul Jones, because he 
said, ‘ We’ll beat them British or bust,’ and then 
did it.’ 





— 
<> 


The Way to Spell Content. 


The second President of the United States— 
John Adams—used to relate the following in- 
cident, showing how a wise father conquered a 
boy’s disirclination to study: When I was a boy 
I used to study Latin grammar; but it was dull, 
andI hatedit. My father was anxious to send 
me to college, and therefore I studied the gram- 
mar till I could stand it no longer; and, going to 
my father, I told him that I did not like to study, 
and asked for some other employment. 

My fatber said, “‘ Well, John, if Latin grammar 
does not suit you, try ditching—perhaps that will. 
My meadow yonder needs a ditch, and you may 
put by Latin and try that.” 

This seemed a delightful change, and to the 
meadow I went. But soon I found ditching 
harder than Latin, and the first forenoon was th 
longest I ever experienced. That day I ate the 
bread of labor, and glad was I when night came 
n. That night I made some comparison be- 
tween Latin grammar and ditching, but said ‘not 
a word about it. 

I dug next forenoon, and wanted to return to 
Latin at dinner, but it was humiliating, and I 
could not do it. At night toil conquered pride; 
and, though it was one of the severest trials I ever 
had in my life, I told father that if he chose I 
would go back to Latin grammar. 

He was glad of it, and if I have since gained 
any distinction, it has been owing to the two 
days labor in that ditch.—Selected. 


a> 
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Fijian Fire Walkers. 


Those who witnessed the coronation proces- 
sion will doubtless recollect a small group of 
copper-colored soldiers, with bare legs and out- 
standing hair innocent of covering. These 
strange people—Fijians—and their ancient cere- 
mony of the Vilavilairevo, or fire walking, were 
the subject of a paper read by W. L. Allardyce, 
C.-M. G., at a meeting of the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute recently. Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Suith 
presided. 

The ceremony of fire walking, Mr. Allardyce 
explained, is performed by a certain tribe at the 
island of Bega, and originated in a legend that 
in reward for having spared the life of a man he 
had dug out of the ground, one Tui Qualita was 
invested with the power of being able to walk 
over red-hot stones without being burned. An 
earth ovenis made and filled with layers of wood 
and stone. In this a fire is kindled about twelve 
hours before the fire walking takes place, and, 
when the hot stones have been exposed by 
brushing away the charcoal, the natives, under 
the direction of a master of ceremonies, walk 
over them barefooted. 

The temperature at the ecge of the oven is 
about 120° F., while on one occasion, when a 
thermometer was suspended over the stones, it 
registered 282° and the solder was melted. Yet 
stated Mr. Allardyce, after the ceremony the na- 
tives show no signs of the terrific ordeal through 
whieh they have gone. By means of a number of 
views the lecturer gave a realistic idea of the 
ceremony as performed nowadays. 

Vice-Admiral Lewis Beaumont described a 
fire-walking ceremony, as witnessed by himself. 
Although those who took part in it showed no 
signs of discomfort, he remarked that apparently 
they did not like it overmuch. 











« “Oh, yes; I told him all about that only this 


was also the element of absolute belief by the 


against fire —London Standard. 


The Last Straw. 


It was Saturday night, and, owing to the tem 
porary absence of his wife, it fellto Mr. Brown to 
attend tothe usual process of giving his eight- 
year-old son a bath and putting him to bed. He 
had left his evening paper with a man’s reluc- 
tance, and had hurried matters along with more 
speed than the little chap was accustomed to. 
However, he endured it all without a protest until 
itcame to the prayer. It was his habit after 
‘“* Now I lay me” to ask the divine blessing upon 
a long list of relatives and friends, calling each 
by name. 

“ Please, God,” he began, “bless papa and 
mamma, grandpa and grandina and Aunt Edith 
and Uncle George, and”——A pause. His 
father, thinking to curtail the list of bene- 
ficiaries, softly insinuated an “amen.” Not 
heeding the interruption, the little supplicant 
drew a long breath, and continued, “ And Aunt 
Alice and Cousin Annie, and—and—” Again his 
father said ‘‘ amen.” 

This was more than flesh aud blood could 
stand, and, lifting his little head, he exclaimed, 
with tears of indignation: ‘* Papa, who’s running 
this prayer, you or me! ’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Gems of Thought. 


----** Because charity begins at home is no rea- 
son that it should be restricted to that limited 
sphere; of all the virtues she is the one who 
needs to have the most constant exercise.”’ 
.---Faithis the hand wherewith we take ever- 
lasting life.—Latimer. 

----1t is worth realizing that there is no such 
thing as commonplace life or uninteresting cir- 
cumstances. They are so only because we do 
not see into them, do not know them.—Selected. 
.--- Never fear to bring the sublimest motive to 
the smallest duty, and the most infinite comfort 
to the smallest trouble.—Phillips Brooks. 

.---“* Affectation in dress implies a flaw in the 
understanding. A faithful friend isthe medicine 
of life. Affectation of wisdom often prevents 
our becoming wise. A fool’s heart is ever danc- 
ing on his lips. A false-grounded hope is but a 
waking man’s dream.”’ 

.---And the servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient.—2 Timuthy 2:24, 

---- When life’s all love, ’tis life; aught else ’tis 
naught.—Lanier. 

.---"*Do something every day that will allow 
you to feel at night that you have given some of 
your time and strength to the definite service of 
the Lord.” 

----Heroism is simple, and yet it is rare. Every 
one who does the best he can do is a hero.—Josh 
Billings. 

.---“‘ Thereis no life so rent and broken but 
Christ can unite the severed parts in His own ten- 
der compassion.” 


Brilliants. 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. —Shakspere. 























If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me guide him nearer Thee; 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant; 
Let me find in thy employ, 
Peace that dearer is than joy; 
Out of self to love be led, 
And to Heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. 
—Whittier. 
Give me joy, give me joy. O my friends! 
For once in my life has a day 
Passed over my head and out of my sight, 
And my soul has naught to unsay. 
—No querulous word to the fair little child 
Who drew me from study to play; 
No fretful reply to the hundred and one 
Who question me gravely and gay; 
No word to the beggar I fain would take back, 
No word to the debtor at bay; 
No angry retorts to those who misjudge, 
And desire not a nay, but a yea; 
No word, though I know | remember them all, 
Which I would, if I could e’er unsay. 
Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends, 
For the patience that lasted all 4ay! 
) —A. D. T. Whitney. 


They stood and sang of grief that comes 
In all men’s hearts to dwell— 

The young, that knew not what it meant, 

The old, that knew too well. 


And I, that am not young nor old, 
Sat still when they had sung, 
And shrank from growing old, and yet 
Would not again be young. 
—Katherine Warren, in Century. 


If thou wouldst live unruffied by care, 
Let not the past torment thee e’er; 

If any loss thou hast to rue, 

Act’as though thou wert born anew; 
Inquire the meaning of each day, 

What each day means itself will say; 

In thine own actions take thy pleasure; 
What others do, thou’lt duly treasure; 
Ne’er let thy breast with hate be supplied 
And to God the future safe confide. 


—Goethe. 
Historical. 


—tThe most recent excavation shows that 
Vesuvius began its work as a conservator of an- 
tiquity earlier than the memorable.year A. D. 79. 
During the excavations in the valley of the 
Sarno, near San Marzano, some most interesting 
antiquities have come to light. These had been 
covered up by a volcanic deposit about six feet 
thick, which points to an eruption of Vesuvius 
which must have taken place in the seventh 
century before Christ. The relics include a 
Greek burying place, archaic Italian tombs and 
various bronzes and terra cottas. 

—tThere is now in St. Petersburg the oldest 
known MS. of the New Testament in Greek, 
saved from destruction by the merest chance 
sixty years ago. Crossing the hall of a convent 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, Constantine Tischen- 
dorf saw a basketful of parchment leaves on 
their way to be burned. Two baskets had al- 
ready gone, he was told, and all that he could 
secure for himself was a small bundle of odd 
leaves. But the monks, now interested in the 
“‘ waste paper,” saved the rest from the fire, and 
nine years after, on areturn visit to the convent, 
Tischendorf found thatthe steward had,wrapped 
in a red cloth, “a bulky kind of volume,” which 
proved tobe the whole of the New Testament, 
with parts hitherto unknown, and parts of the 
Old, which had long been sought. He begged the 
volume for the Uzar, and today {it lies, well pre- 
served in spite of its 1500 years of age, among the 
treasures of the Russian capital. \ 

—Cluverius observes that the Germans 
worshipped the sun with such devotion that they 
seemed to acknowledge that planet as Supreme 
God and dedicated it to the first day of the 
week, or Sunday. Monday is the moon’s day, so 
called from mona ard day. Tuisco (the same 
with Mars) gave name to Tuesday. They also 
worshipped Woden or Godan, becoming after- 
ward contracted into God. The Germans and 
English gave that name tothe Deity. They also 
worshtpped the god Faranes, the same with the 
Danish Thor, the Thunderer Jupiter, from whom 
our Thursday has its name. The goddess Freia, 
or Venus, gave her name to Friday. Saturday 
has its name from the planet Saturn. 

—At Rochford, Essex, England, the whisper 
court is a strange observance held annually 
under the superintendence of the steward of the 
manor. The business of the court is carried out 
at midnight in the open air; the absence of & 
tenant is punishable by a fine of double his rent 
for each hour he fails to be in attendance. No 














Replying to questions, Mr. Allardyce said the | artificial 1i ht, except 
only explanation he could give of the apparent | and the mar en ‘ an ta poss * —* 
immunity from harm following on the process | one of the embers of the brand, The roll of 
was that the soles of the feet of the natives were fourteen tenants is then called over and answered 
hardened to an unusual degree through constant | to in a whisper, and then they kneel down and 
walking on a sandy soil, covering coral, which | swear allegiance. 
became exceedingly hot under the sun. There | lord of the manor, 


natives in the legend that they were proof way he accidentally heard some of his discon- 


Very many years ago the 
after an absence from his 
estate, was returning home by night. On the 


tented tenantry plotting his assassination. Thus 
warned, he returned home by an unexpected 
route. Then he ordered that each year his ten- 
ants should assembie at the same time to do him 
homage around a post which he erected on the 
Spot where the plotters met. 
——A Boston professor takes a whack at his- 
tory by declaring that Columbus was a highly re. 
Spectable and fairly wealthy gentleman, who 
paid a large part of the cost of his voyage; that 
he was tall and red haired, utterly unlike his 
portraits, and that Isabella had no jewels to 
pawn, having hypothecated them several years 
before 1492. 
——An auction of unmarried ladies used to 
take place annually in Babylon. In every dis- 
trict there assembled on a certain day of every 
year all the virgins of marriageable age. The 
most remarkable was first put up, and the man 
who bid the largest sum of money gained posses- 
sion of her. The second in personal appearance 
followed, and the bidders gratified themselves 
with handsome wives according to the depth of 
their purses. Butalas! it seems that there were 
in Babylon some ladies for whom no money was 
likely to be offered, yet these also were disposed 
of, so provident were the Babylonians. When 
all the beautiful virgins were sold, the crier or- 
dered the most deformed to stand up; and after 
he had openly demanded who would marry her 
with a small sum, she was at length adjudged to 
the man who would be satisfied with the least, 
and in this manner the money arising from the 
sale of the handsome served as a portion to those 
who were either of disagreeable looks, or that 
had any other imperfection. This custom pre- 
vailed about five hundred years before Christ. 


Rotes and Queries, 
MusHROOMS.—“ Vera”’: It is said that they 
can be grown in America equal in quality to the 
French product, and in afew years will be as 
cheap as any garden vegetable, and the importa 
tion from France, which costs America many 
millions annually, will perhaps stop entirely, 
according to Dr. B. M. Duggar of Missouri Uni 
versity, who has announced the results of sev 
eral years experiments. He has discovered that 
the tissue from mushroom heads furnish plant- 
ing materia) for a new crop, and when planted in 
a bed of rich soil prepared for the purpose will 
produce a crop that can be harvested within six 
weeks. 

THE MAKING OF TREATIES.—" G. M.”:|There 
are many steps in treaty-making. The negotia- 
tion of the instruments is, all told, the most 
picturesque of our official transactions. The 
first step is the appointment of plenipotentia- 
ries, commissioned to draw up and sign the in- 
strument. For ordinary purposes, in pacific 
times, one plenipotentiary appointed for each 
government is considered sufficient, but: peace 
treaties—drawn to end bostilities between na- 
tions—are usually negotiated by more than two 
agents. The President is not limited—save by 
the Senate’s confirmation—as to whom they 
Shall be or as to their numbers. Of course, it 
would be considered discourteous to the other 
contracting party were the President to select 
plenipotentiaries of inferior position. Peace 
treaties are negotiated usually in some neutral 
country, and are a source of expense to the 
contracting States, inasmuch as the agents 
have to be paid fees and supplied with secre- 
taries, as well as a place wherein to deliberate. 
But ordinary treaties with a commercial 
end in view—like that just negotiated with the 
infant state of Panama—are usually signed at 
the capital of one of the contracting govern- 
ments. They are drawn by the Secretary of 
State of the home government or his equivalent, 
and the regular diplomatic representative of the 
foreign power party to the transaction. Thus 
Secretary Hay acts as our plenipotentiary in the 
signing of all treaties drawn at Washington, the 
other agent being the minister or ambassador 
regularly accredited here by the foreign nation 
party tothe contract. The plenipotentiaries of 
both powers having qualified, their first act is 
the exchange of credentials, each presenting to 
the other his power of attorney, so to speak, 
certified to by his Secretary of State or Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The credentials of foreign 
plenipotentiaries are very elaborate and verbose. 
Those supplied to our agents are inscribed at the 
State Department by a skilled penman upon big 
sheets of linen paper. 

How TO SPLIT GLAss.—“ Silas’: Window 
glass, especially single strength, can be ac 
curately split either in straight or curved lines by 
first making an incision through the enamel of 
the glass, and then holding a hot iron close to the 
incision tilla fractureis started. The fracture 
will follow the hot iron with remarkable fidelity. 
The iron should be preferably round and some- 
what blunt. and with a bulky head (like an or- 
dinary fire poker), so as to retain its heat well for 
long cuts, especially for thick sheets, to keep the 
fracture going when once started, even if two 
heated irons have to be used. 

Z1nc.—‘‘ Chester”: Until recently most of the 
zinc produced in this country came from Illinois, 
southwestern Missouri and southeastern Kan- 
sas. It was known that Wisconsin also had 
deposits, but their extent is only now coming to 
be recognized. As in Illinois and northeastern 
Iowa, the presence of beds of lead probably de- 
layed the discovery of the zinc in Wisconsin, 
inasmuch as the latter occurs at greater depths 
than the former, and both are found in the same 
general locality. During the last few months the 
Wisconsin deposits have received attention from 
both the Federal and State authorities. A geo- 
logical exploration has been in progress which 
reveals a considerable supply. The ore is not so 
clean as that found at Joplin, Mo., as it carries 
a considerable quantity of iron, and for this rea- 
son received at first no particular attention. Im- 
proved metallurgical processes have, however, 
shown that this district contains one of the most 
considerable reserve supplies of zinc in the coun- 
try. 

NATIVE DRUG PLANTS.—*W.”: The exten- 
sive imports of leading drugs, exceeding $3,000, 
000 annually, have led the Department of Agri- 
culture to study che possibility of profitably pro- 
ducing some of these at home. The cultivation 
of golden seal, snake root and similar native 
drug plants, which are becoming exterminated 
in the wild state, has been begun on a small 
scale. The leaves of plants like stramonium 
cannot be produced profitably unless grown 
where land and labor are cheap. Experiments 
in curing leaves with artificial heat gave promis- 
ng results. 

¢ THE CANAL IstHMUS.—“N. T.”: The com- 
merce of Panama, according to the latest avail- 
able data, says Harper’s Weekly, amounts to 
about three million dollars per annum; its popu- 
lation to about three hundred thousand and its 
area to 31,571 square miles, or nearly equal to 
that of the State of Indiana. The estimate of 
the population is based upon the latest official 
calculation, which shows the population in 1881, 
and was based upon the census of 1871; while 
the figures of area are from accepted geograph- 
ical authorities, and are those of the area of the 
** Department of Panama”’ of the Colombian Re- 
public. The principal ports are Panama, on the 
Pacific coast, and Colon, on the Atlantic side, 
and these ports are visited annually by more 
than one thousand vessels, which land over one 
million tons of merchandise and nearly one hun- 
dred thousand passengers, chiefly for transfer 
over the Panama Railway, forty-seven miles in 
length, connecting the Pacific port of Panama 
with the Atiantic port of Colon. Colon, or Aspin- 
wall, as it is sometimes called, has a population 
of about three thousand persons. The city of 
Panama has a population of about twenty-five 
thousand. It was founded in 1519, burned in 
1671 and rebuilt in 1673, while Celon is of much 
more recent date, having been founded in 1855. 














—tThat a bird has memory is not doubted. It 
is a marvelous feat of memory to go to the 
tropics for the winter and return in the spring 
tothe very spot—to the exact tree. Itisalsoa 
fact that birds have the power to recall as well 
astoremember. Memory depends onthe asso- 
ciation of ideas, and itis evident by the conduct 
of caged birds that they have the power to re- 


Home Dressmaking. 


eaispesiic salina 
Wints by Mav Manton. 


4660 B x Plaited 
soko Waist, 
22 to 30 wiist. 32 to 40 bust. 
Tucked Skirt. 4659. 
To be Made With or Without the Yoke. 


The applied folds at the lower edge, that give a 
tuck effect, add [greatly to the beauty and, in addi 
tion, serve the practical purpose of giving greater 
body to the thin materials in vogue. 

The skirt is cut in seven ores, the front one being 
extended to form the yoke.” The perpendicular tucks 
are laid in groups, that are arranged at the centre 
front and at the straight edges of remaining gores. 
When the yoke effect is not desired, the front gore 
can be cut off at the seam and joined to the sides 
after the usual manner. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size, including folds, is 12 yards 21 or 27 inches wide, 
83 yards 32 inches wide or 6} yards 44 inches wide 
when material has figure or nap; 53 yards 44 inches 
wide when material has neither figure nor nap, with 
3 yards of applique to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4659, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 





Bex-Plaited Yoke Waist. 4660. 
To be Made With Round, High Neck or Low Neck 
and With Long or Elbow Sleeves. ° 
The waist is made over asmoothly fitted lining and 
on this are arranged the bux-plaited front and backs, 
When a simple yoke waist is desired it can be made 
high, the drop yoxe arranged over it and all finished 
together at the neck, but when either a low or a con- 
vertible waist is desired it can be cut on the indicated 
lines. The sleeves are wide below the elbows, but 
fitsnugly below and are plaited for about half the 
distance from the shoulder to the cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 2} yar‘1s 27 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 1g yards of all-over 
lace for yoke and cuffs and 4 yards of ruching to trim 
as illustrated. 
The pattern, 466%, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








lis ate 
4661 Girl’s Pinafore, 4662 Blouse Waist, 
2 to 8 years. ~ 32 to 40 bust. 


Girl's Pinafore. «661. 


To be Tucked or Gathered and Made With or With- 
out the Frill. 
Pretty aprons always are in demand and are both 
sensible and attractive. This one is quite new and 
allows a choice between the frill or a plain hem, and 
between tucks and gathers at the upper edge. The 
model is madevf white lawn with bands and frills 
of embroidery, and is tied over the shoulders with 
colored ribbons, but ties of the material can be sub- 
stituted for these last, and all the materials in vse for 
aprons are quite correct. ‘ 
The apron is made in one piece and is without 
seams, the ties holdingitin place at the shoulders. 
The fullness at the upper edge can be tucked at the 
front, gathered at the back, or gathered at front as 
wellas back as may be preferred. The back edges 
are hemmed, and the closing is made by means of a 
button and buttonhole at the band. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 1¢ yards 36 inches wide, with 2j yards 
of embroidery 4 inches wide, 23 yards of insertion 
and 1§ yards of ribbon 1} inches wide to make as 
Dlustrated. 
The pattern, 4661, is cut in sizes for girls of 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years of age. 





Box-Plaited Waist. 4662. 

To be Made With er Without Epaulettes and Fitted 
Lining. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, fronts and 
back. The fronts are tucked for the full length at 
the centre to yoke depth at the shoulders, and the 
back to forma V. The trimming is lace edging two 
and 2 half inches wide, two strips of which are joined 
to form the epaulettes, but all-over lace or the ma- 
terial trimmed or embroidered can be substituted. 
The sleeves are ample and form the fashionable puffs 
below the elbows. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3§ yarcs 21 or 27 inches wide, 2} yards 44 inches 
wide, with 33 yards of lace 24 inches wide to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 4662, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 











4663 Lounging Robe. 4664 Shirred Blouse 
32 to 40 bust. Coat. 32 to 40 bust. 


Lounging Robe. 4668. 

Lounging robes always possess subtle attraction for 
the truly feminine woman, and are looked upon by 
the wise among the sisterhood as necessary adjuncts 
to comfort and true econumy. The graceful model 
shown is both new and desirable, and suggests relax- 
ation in its very lines. The model is made of pale 
blue cashmere,iwith bandings of Persian culors in the 
more subdued tones, and is exceedingly dainty and 
charming. The long shoulder line, given by the bands 
that extend down on to the sleeves, is eminently 
smart, while the points at the elbows are both new 
and becoming. All simple wool stuffs, India silks and 
the many washable fabrics of summer are suitable. 
The robe is made with tucked fronts and a back 
that is laid in inverted plaits, which are stitched flat 
for a few inches below the neck. The tucks are 
atitched with corticelli for a portion of their length 
only, and, with the plaits, provide fullness at the 
lower portion. The sleeves are in one piece each, 
and are iapped at their edges in place of being 
seamed. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 9§ yards 27 inches wide, 9 yards 42 inches wide 
or 63 yards 44 inches wide, with 73 yards of banding 
to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4663, is cut) in sizes for a; 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 4@-inch bust measure. 





Shirred Bleuse Coat. 4664. 


To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining 
and Pointed Collar. 


The blouse is made over a smoothly fitted lining, 
on which the yoke and shirred portions are arranged, 
but which can be omitted whenever desirabie, the 
shirrings being stitched to the yoke. Thesleeves are 
wide and g:aceful, as well as comfortable, aud when 
Iined can still be kept loose and ample by leaving the 
outer seams of the foundation open. At their lower 
are the shaped cuffs, and from these cuffs fall 
e belt is draped and is arranged 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o? 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
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promptly. Address MassacB. “ETTS PLCUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


More About the Diving Horses. 


Your correspondent, W. E. Clifton Smith 
of New York city, is wasting nerve force 
on something he very evidently knows 
nothing about. I was informed by the 
owner of the horses that they had never 
met with an accident. I should judge from 
the looks of them that this was so. I saw 
these horses with my own eyes. I didu’t 
read it nor dream it, nor merely hear of it. 
I saw just what I wrote that I did. They 
were iu our county fair ground four days. 
I saw them in their stables, on the track, 
and when they performed I was very close 
tothem. I had every opportunity to ob- 
serve them as I had interviewed their owner 
and had the help of the management in my 
observation. The horses are not abused, 
nor suffering in their work. They appar- 
ently think it a great lark. Jumping twice 
a day from that platform is pretty light 
labor compared with what even the pet of a 
family has to periorm. In regard to the 
accident at Concord, I am told that these 
are not the same horses. The others do not 
jump, but are thrown by a trap. One of 
them struck sidewise and was hurt. 

Glover, Vt. H. M. PERCIVAL. 
—- >< — ⸗ 

A capital dressing for use upon horses 
with brittle feet can be made of one pound 
each of tar and tallow, melted down with 
four ounces of beeswax. Horses suffering 
from brittle feet are constantly casting their 
shoes, and give very much trouble in keep- 
ing them “on their feet.“ The judicious 
use of an ointment such as that here re- 
ferred to will have the effect of softening 
and toughening the hoof, and rendering it 
less liable to crack and break off than if 
left in the ordinary course of nature. But 
care must be taken not to overdo the use of 
this orany other application of a similar 
character, as a dressing far horses’ hoofs. 
The injudicious or indi inate use of 
ointments of this kind wougd lead to a chok- 
ing or closing up of the poreg of the hoof, 
and thus interfere with the normal func- 
tions performed by such openings in the 
economy of hoof growth. 














Notes from Washington, D. C. 

No better five and three-quarter million 
dollars can be appropriated by the Govern- 
ment than that carried by the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill us it passed the House, 
although this action does not mean that it 
may not be largely increased or decreased 
in the Senate and in conference before it be- 
comes a law. There may be some things in 
it which could be eliminated, without great 
harm to the country, and there are certainly 
some sections where additional appropri- 
ations would be highly advantageous. 
Those congressmen who need help for re- 
electiun will doubtless vote with avidity 
for the $290,000 appropriation for seed 
distribution. And right here in this 
section of the bill is a proviso, which, did 
the majority of Congress possess the states- 
manship to grasp its possibilities, points 
the way toan opportunity to put America 
head and shoulders above other countries, 
agriculturally, now and forever. This pro- 
viso sets aside $40,000 to be used in agri- 
cultural exploration in foreign lands and 
the procurement and test in this country of 
“rare and valuable seeds, bulbs, trees, 
shrubs, vines, cuttings and plants with 
reference to their introduction into this 
coun:ry.” Witha similar pittance during 
the last two or three years the explorers of 
the department have brought into the 
United States new and improved species 
and varieties which are certain to bring us 
millions of dollars annually. Macaroni 
wheat is a single instance. This can be 
grown over a belt of millions of acres, too 
dry for producing ordinary wheat. 

Two hundred and ninety thousand dol- 
lars! An annual sum sufficient to equip the 
present little section of plant introduction 
of the department with machinery, which 
would reach every corner of the globe, and 
search out every growing thing which 
might be raised in this country, and test it 
thoroughly for a series of years in every 
section where it would be likely to thrive. 
Then, as such introductions were found to 
be useful they could be distributed in suffi- 
cient quantities among farmers, through 
the campaigning congressmen, if you will, 
so as to be of some real benefit to the farmer 
and to thenation. Most certain it is, too, 
that the distribution of such things of real 
value would assist the re-election of states- 
men much more than the distribution of the 
seeds, which, as a matter of fact, will re- 
sult from this appropriation. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry gets 
$1,287,480 of the Agricultural Appropriation 
bill. An interesting proviso of this section 
of the billis the inspection by the depart- 
ment of butter, cheese and other dairy 
products intended for exportation to any 
foreign country, after the methods em- 
ployed in meut shipments. The bureau is 
to ascertain the ‘* purity and quality of such 
dairy products, and may cause the same to 
be so marked, stamped or labeled as to 
secure their identity and make known in 
the markets of foreign countries to which 
they may be sent, their purity, quality and 
grade.”’ 

The Secretary of Agriculture is allowed 
$15,000 to improve and continue the Arling- 
ton experimental farm, which in many ways 
is to be the model !experiment farm in the 
country. This tract of about four hundred 
acres of Government land, a part of the old 
Robert E. Lee estate, is well situated fora 
farm and allows the scientists of the de 
partment at Washington who are likewise 

agricuiturists, an excellent op- 
portunity for carrying out tests and ex- 
periments. 


The Agricultural bill carries $10,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to inves- 
tigate and report on the cost of making tea, 
and the best method of cultivating and pre- 
paring the same for market, so as to Gemon- 
strate whether it is practicable to introduce 
its culture in the Southern States as a 
profitable industry.” Judging from the 
wording of this section of the bill, the de- 
partment is likely to be required to estab- 
lish tea saloons where the practical cost ‘‘ of 
making tea ’”’ may be demonstrated, unless 
** making ”’ tea can be construed into grow- 
ing that article. 

No work of the !Yepartment of Agriculture 
has increased with greater rapidity than 
forestry. From an insignificant appropria- 
tion of $30,000 as I remember, six or seven 
years ago, the present Agricultural bill ap- 
propriates $400,000 for its forestry bureau. 
Not only this, but a special bill will doubt- 
less pass Congress transferring the sixty 
odd million acres of forest reserves to this 
bureau. 

The Agricultural bill specifically author- 
izes the chemist of the department to in- 
spect importations of goods which may be 
adulterated and dangerous to health, the 


Secretary of the Treasury furnishes samples | 


from original packages of such importations 
for inspection and analysis. Broad au- 





thority is given the two departments to re- 
strict and refuse the admission of deleteri- 
ous foods, or those falsely or incompletely 
labeled. — 

Anthrax spores are very tenacious of life 
and will remain dormant for years; in cer- 
tain cases on record soil has remained in- 
fected for twelve years. The spores are 
also readily transmitted, and one instance 
is known where the disease was carried 
some distance on the boots and clothing of 
@ person who had béen aiding in a post- 
mortem examination. Hides and wool are 
probably the most important factor in the 
spread of the disease. Nearly all the domes- 
tic animals are subject to it—horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep, swine, gouts, cats, dogs and 
even man. Sheep are believed to be the 
most susceptible. 

Another Good Roads bill has been intro- 
duced by Representative Aiken of South 
Carolina, which in common with most of 
the other good roads measures creates a 
bureau of public highways and appropriates 
$24,000,000 of Uncle Sam’s hard-earned 
cash. 

Senator Teller of Colorado has introduced 
a bill of importance to the West authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct 
and carry on a series of experiments, in 
conjunction with the experiment stations, in 
the non‘corn-growing States and Territories 
in the breeding, rearing and finishing of 
live stock for market; in the introduction 
and development of breeds of horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine, suitable for such regions 
and conditions, and also in the introduction 
and cultivation of crops and forage plants, 
other than Indian corn, which may prove 
of yalue to those States. The bill appro- 
priates $50,000 for the coming fiscal year, 
and $50,000 each for the four succeeding 
fiscal years. The money received by the 
department from the sale of stock raised is 
to be used over again in continued experi- 
ments. 

A good practice with fowls seems to be to 
throw them, early in the morning, a few 
handfuls of small grain or cracked wheat, 
Or cracked corn among a large amount of 
trash. After they have searched and exer- 
cised diligently for a half hour they will be 
in fine form for breakfast, to get which, 
however, should require some exercise. 


It is aiways.e good idea to make a small 
rich bed and sow half a dozen short rows 
of onion seed for growing ‘‘Sets’’ for next 
year. The largest of these sets will make 
fine little pickling onions. Sets sell at 
twenty to twenty-five cents a quart, and it is 
more of a pleasure than a trouble to raise a 
peck of them from such alittle bed as above 
noted. a 

Cuba is coming well to the fore in some of 
her import regulations against adulterations. 
Compound lard imported into Cuba must 
bear the word ‘‘artificlal lard’? on each 
package containing such material, in both 
English and Spanish. 


The exports of breadstuffs since the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, July 1, are much 
the lowest of any seven months period dur- 
ing the last six years, being only $103,000,- 
000, against $129,000,000 a year ago, and 
$168,000,000 for the corresponding seven 
months of 1899. The exports for January 
were $13,000,000, against $19,000,000 Jan- 
uary a year ago and against $16,000,900 in 
December, 1903. 

Exports of cattle, hogs and sheep have 
been large during January, being $4,055,- 
000, being the only $4,000,000 mark reached 
in anymonth during the last four years. 
The experts for the fiscal year thus far 
have been $23,000,000, against $14,000,000 for 
1903 and $19,000,000 for 1902. 


Exports of cotton for December and Jan- 
uary, 80 far as value is concerned, have 
been record breakers as compared with 
those months of other years. December ex- 
ports were $72,000,000 and January $46,- 
000,000, against $46,000,000 for December and 
$39,000.000 for January a year agoand $43,- 
000,000 for December and $40,000,000 for 
January two years ago. The total exports 
of cotton since July 1, 1903, seven months, 
were $275,000,000, against $206,000,000 in the 
corresponding seven months of both 1903 
and 1902, against $215,000,000 in 1901 and 
only $133,000,000 in 1900. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 


—<e 





Elms and Evergreens. 


In a recent issue of your paper I read an 
article from our noted horticulturist, J. J. 
H. Gregory, on the utility of theelm. We 
find the elm in all its magnificence and 
beauty on our moist and rocky land all over 
Maine. They seem to come up spontane- 
ously in field and pasture. More especially 
we find them by the roadways and on lot 
lines between farms, where they came upas 
spruuts by the side of the original log 
fences, often two feet in diameter and fifty 
or sixty feet high, with branching tops. 

We have never made much account of the 
bodies as saw logs for plank or boards from 
their warpipg nature. But a reliable old 
millman, who has lived in a saw-mill all his 
life, told me that to cut the logs and let 
them lay over one year before sawing, they 
would not warp or twist in the plank. Try 
it and report result. 

Some thirty or forty years ago, said a 
gentleman who then owned a flour mill up 
on the Genesee river, an apparently half- 
witted fellow came to his mill one day 
where he bartered with him to set some 
evergreen trees. The fellow agreed, for so 
much millfeed, to set the following season 
one hundred pines and make them live. 
Spring and summer came, the mill owner 
had forgotten all about the evergreens, 
when, in the drought of August, who 
should drive up but his tree man with a 
load of evergreens. He set them out and 
they all lived. LORENZO GARCELON. 

Waldo County, Me. 
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Good Changes iu Poultry. 


The other States are fast taking up the 
example set by Little Rhody of providing 
thorough instruction in poultry culture. 
Nobody thinks of laughing now at the idea 
of a special poultry course. Missouri, which 
is the centre of a great natural poultry sec- 
tion, has raised the study to the dignity of 
a fuli department with a special professor 
and a long course of study. Most of the 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S ¢ 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Bafe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 


Thesafest. Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Iinaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 

SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
NG to blemish 


5 produce scar or 
ag? | bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
1.50 per bottle, Sold b: ists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 




















Large Profits on Varied Soils Without Farm Manure. 
Fruit, Truck and Special Crop Growing on a Large Scale, 


In many cases some of these soils are of the li 


as ‘looking under 


food resources of their own. 





ghtest sandy character. Some in Florida have been descr}. 


a pocket magnifier like powdered window glass.”’ They have little plant 





All has to be supplied in the fertilizer. 


Pamphlets describing the methods of planting, fertilizing, cultivation, marketing, etc., as practiced by these growers, will be mailed «... 


From the American Agriculturist, March 21, 





1903. ; 


Truck Farming with Fertilizers 


Most of our readers are familiar with the strawberry farming practiced by W. F. 
Allen of Maryland, through his annual announcement in our advertising columns of 
strawberry plants for sale. They may not know that his success is largely due to the 
use of fertilizers. He uses over 100 tons of fertilizer annually on his 210 acres of 


strawberries. 


Another Maryland grower, J. A. Davis, raises 100 acres of strawberries for market 
and realizes fancy prices. In ten years he has become a rich man on strawberries 
grown with artificial fertilizers only, while his neighbors who pursue the old method 


are still struggling for an existence. 


Every intelligent potato grower now knows that the most profitable of these crops 
require the liberal use of fertilizers, but some truck farmers still cling to stable 
manure exclusively. We know one trucker, however, who used 250 tons of asparagus 
fertilizer last year, and 100 tons of commercial fertilizer for potatoes and cabbage. 
Another successful trucker near Charleston uses 400 tons of fertilizer annually for 
potatoes, cabbage and strawberries. Equal success is r+ ported by putato growers and 
others on Long Island and in New Jersey. The methods pursued by these men are 
clearly set forth in the fruit and truck pamphlets issued by the Mapes Co. 


In sending for pamphlets, please state the crops in which you are particularly interested 


Branch, 242 State Street, 


Hartford Conn. 


Emerson & Co., South Chelmsford. 
Evans & Bowker, Baldwinsville. 
Standard Grocery Co., Belchertown. 
E. O. Dunbar, Orange. 

J.8, Nason & Co., Westboro. 

H. G. Hill, Williamsburg. 

Fitchburg Hardware Co., Fitchburg. 
M. T. Kane, Ludlow. 

H. O. White, Clifford. 

George Pease, Clifford. 

A. E. Brown, Bridgewater. 

Cutler Grain Co., South Framingham. 


From the Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., April 10, 1903. 


Worth a Second Reading 


Practice and science are profitably blended in these extremely valuable },.,.,, 
“* Fertilizer Farming Up to Date” is a review of practical experience covering : 
to twenty-five years of various soils with the use of only Mapes’ complete 1.: 
without a pound of stable manure. Profits are reported by this method of {.;,, .° 
from start to finish, while the record shows that these lands have steadily im... 
in fertility and in profit-producing power. No matter what kindof farming «;,, may 
practice, the porus il of this book will be an eye-opener. Another entitled «<;;,,,. 
berries on Light Soils ” is an equally fascinating recital of the remarkable proj. ,, 
tained by up-to-date methods in strawberry culture by many of the largest as w:. 
smallest horticulturists throughout the Middle and Eastern States. 


From the American Cultivator, Boston, Mass., March 28, 1903. 


These pamphlets area revelation in the successful and profitable fertilizatic:, .; 
even the thinnest, lightest and poor soils from the state of abandonment up to th- 
continuous profit of successful farming for years, with the constant improvemen: «: 
the soil, showing that with the Mapes Manures good crops may be assured from tiy« 
start, also with the land growing more fertile and more valuable year by year. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 


Selling Agents for Massachusetts: 


H. Ellison, Haverhill. 

G. Groff, Amherst. 

G. Burnham, Holyoke. 

E. O. Pratt, Clinton. 

C. W. Lord & Son, Winchendon. 
Lamson & Trowbridge, Marlboro. 

Joseph Breck & S.ns (Corporation), 47-44 North 
. Market street, Boston. 

Ross Brothers, Worcester. 

V. E. Moore, Springtiela. 

E. M. Ferry, Easthampton. 
Gifford & Co., Taunton. 


Ga. 
U. 
c. 


Boyden Bros., Conway. 

J. F. Robinson & Co., Ware. 

Robert H. Clapp, Northampton. 

C. E. Slate & Son, Greenfield. 

J.H. Day, North Hadley. 

John Shea. 229 Lowell street, Lawrence. 
William F. Fletcher, Southwick. 
Lyon Bros., Southampton. 

Charles F. Watts, Littleton Common. 
Lester R. Maynard, South Berlin. 

H. A. Keith, Sixteen Acres. 

V. F. Fillmore, Three Rivers. 


143 Liberty Street 


New York. 


Homer Bush, Westfield. 

G. G. Walker, Williamstown. 

Leominster Hardware Co., Leominster. 

L. C, Hall, Lowell. 

Howard & Morrow, Pittsfield. 

C. F. Paige & Co., Athol. 

F. E. Mole, Adams. 

W. A. Dunham, Ashley Falls. 

E. S. Ellis, East Longmeadow. 

J. A. Brewer, Great Barrington. 

Sunderland Onion and Fertilizer Co., South Deer. 
field, Sunderland, Whately and North Hatfield 





Eastern farmers’ colleges furnish good 
short courses. 

No branch of agriculture offers a better 
opening for those whose tastes incline in 
that direction. The industry is certain to 
increase very fast during the next ten 
years or more, and many new developments 
may be expected. There will be plenty of 
chances for skill and talent from professors 
and experts to farm helpers. Just now it is 
hard to secure competent men for any kind 
of a place in poultry work. 

One of the most extensive farmers in Con- 
necticut informs us that he has given up 
his great poultry department simply be- 
cause he could not finda man able to suc- 
cessfully manage it for him, although a good 
salary was offered. Another man who has 
just bought a poultry farm has been hunt- 
ing several months for a hired man who un- 
derstood care of poultry. As for poultry 
professors and specialists there are plenty 
to apply for such positions, but almost none 
who are equal to modern requirements in 
these lines. The young man or woman who 
getsthe best possible training in any line 
of poultry affairs will find no lack of work 
according to ability. 


— 





A Champion Youne Holstein. 


Katy Spofford Corona owned by E. H. 
Knapp & Son, Fabius, N. Y. World’s 
champion official record at age of 3 years { 
month and 6 days, 590.65 pounds milk, 26.02 


quitting the country in despair, great tracts 
of good land have gone out of cultivation or 
are used for grazing only. Unfortunately 
there is a wide diversity of opinion as to 
where the sovereign remedy lies, although 
almost everybody agrees about the urgent 
necessity for it. 

One step in the right direction is to assist 
the peasant farmer in his buying and sell- 
ing. When onecent will purchase an egg 
or two, and half a dozen cents a chicken, 
the little farmer’s wife gets but a meagre 
reward tor her trudge with a heavy basket 
to fair or village store. The storekeeper is 
often the ‘*zombeen-man,” who founds his 
fortune by his dealings, on ruinous terms, 
with his needy neighbors, and who, like 
the city pawnbroker, acts as “an {ll physi- 
cian for ills.“ ** [t’s a poor case entirely,”’ 
this disappointed market womun complains, 
**to be killin’ oneself churnin’ butter when 
fi’pence a pound is all he’s givin’, and 
makin’ a compliment of that.’ 

Light railways to carry off the poultry 
and co-operative creameries that pay fairly 
for milk are now bringing within reach op- 
portunities of which the farmer avails him- 
self. 

Content with scanty and monotonous fare 
isa virtue which leans almost to a failing in 
the [rish peasant. Should he be able to 
afford a bit of bacon along with his pota- 
toes, and to supplement his stirabout with q 





griddlecakeand a cup of tea, s0 much the 








CHAMPION HOLSTEIN COW, KATY SPOFFORD CORONA. 





pounds butter in seven days, equivalent to 
35.56 pounds at full age. 

This record has never been equaled by a 
heifer in her class ; 4891 pounds milk in sixty 
consecutive days, 933 pounds in one day, 
624 pounds 7 ounces in seven days. She 
had her first calf at 1 year 9 months and 25 
days, after which she gave 64 pounds 15 
ounces of milk in a day; 13,616 pounds 11 
ounces milk in one year. Notice her 
economic test record with value of products 
$6.06, and a net profit of $4.67. No record 
yet reported equals these two amounts.—E. 
H. Knapp. we 


Eggs Stilt in Light Supply. 

Eggs are a shade easier, but supplies are 
still light and must increase decidedly be- 
fore much of a drop can occur. Cold weather 
in the producing regions checks production 
and shipment. 

Eggs have been imported from Europe 
this season and sold ata profit for the first 
time in ten or fifteen years. G: W. Martin 
& Bro. brought over from Germany 4500 to 
five thousand cases, each containing 120 
eggs. Besides paying the duty and freight, 
about five cents a dozen, the importers are 
said to have cleared from six to eight cents 
on each dezen. 

In former years there were large importa- 
tions of eggs from Canada and Europe. 
The scarcity and high price of domestic 
eggs provided the opportunity of which the 
Harrison-street house took advantage. The 
eggs were ordered, received and distributed 
inside of a month. 


irish Farm Life. 

When the quality, not the quantity, of the 
land is considered, the sight of the boulder- 
strewn fields, barren hillsides and wet 
morasses makes it easy to realize how few 
months might create a famine. A special 
board has been appointed to improve the 
condition of these districts, and is doing its 
best to promote industries, reclaim bogs 
and remove tenants from hopeless holdings. 

Nevertheless, much misery remains in- 
curable by any of those measures; and it is 
a fact significant of something 1adically 
amiss that while so many people are strug- 
gling for subsistence on untillable soil, or 











better; but should such dainties be unat- 
tainable, well and good; he can do finely 
without them, if that is all that ails him. 
And he is always most hospitably ready to 
share whatever he has with either friend or 
stranger.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Kennebec Farm Notes. 


Yesterday was the first day for a month, 
if not for six weeks, when you could say 
‘*the weuther is moderating a little and 1 
think we will have rain soon’’; at least it 
was the first day since sleighing began in 
earnest when the snow would give a little 
in the roads and melt upon the roofs. The 
oldest inhabitant does not remember a 
winter with so long a spell of extreme cold 
weather. In a good many cellars around 
here potatoes have frozen and apples 
frosted. Cattle have not suffered much 
because they are better protected than 
formerly. Itisrarely you see a barn now 
unclapboarded or unshingled on the walls. 

Wells and springs are again rather low, 
and some have to drive their cattle quite a 
distance to water. The silo is coming into 
favor and more will probably be built in 
the near future. Corn is the only fodder 
used in this section and, when cut at the 
right time and put in as it should be, it 
makes one of the best of feeds and saves 
hay. The stock eat it greedily and need 
but little or no grain ration with hay. This 
isthe third year we have run ours (built 
round o° twoinch spruce, tongued and 
grooved and hooped with iron rods) and we 
like it. The cost of raising the corn and cut- 
ting it for the silo is pretty heavy sometimes 
—more in raising it on a stony farm—but that 
can be lessened in measure by the use of 
proper machinery. 

The demand for Maine apples has been 
very good this year. As the crop in this 
State was above the average, a good deal of 
money will come this way. The average 
price paid for good lots ones and twos right 
through was. $1.75 per barrel. The only 
drawback was the scarcity and high price 
of barrels. Boxes are talked of, but the 
general run of fruit will be packed in bar- 
rels for a long time to come. There is but a 
limited demand for boxes, and those only 


fora few red and fancy varieties,so large 

handlers of fruit in Liverpool tell me. A 

good orchard well taken care of is almost as 

good as a bank account. W. P.A. 
Kennebec County, Me. 


— 
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Notes from Winter Fair. 


The midwinter stock show held at Guelph, 
Ont., last month, was one of the most inter- 
esting and satisfactory functions that has 
transpired in stock circles for some time. 
The exhibits were better in many respects 
than those of last year. The entries in the 
beef-animal class and also in the dairy class 
were of better quality than those of former 
years. Colonel Ferguson of Pictston Hill, 
Perth, Scotland, who acted as chief judge 
of fat cattle, stated that the animals at 
Guelph were quite equal to those exhibited 
at Chicago, at the recent International Stock 
Show, where he had just been acting as 


judge. 

e exhibit of swine was stronger than 
last year, but that of sheep was not quite 
so well filled. However, one of the chief 
departments of the show, viz., the poultry 
department, was much better represented 
than previously. 

In the dairy department meeting Mr. 
Henry Glendinning of Manilla, Ont., stated 
that the proper temperature at which to 
keep a dairy stable was 65° to 70°. Two 
valuable rations that he had used success- 
fully were (1) corn ensilage forty pounds, 
clover hay ten pounds, pea meal four 
pounds, bran four pounds. (2) Roots thirty- 
five to forty pounds, clover hay ten pounds, 
oats with wheat, bran or oil cake eight or 
nine pounds. A properly balanced ration 
should stand about one part of protein to 
54 parts carbohydrates. Plenty of fresh 
water should be available at all times. 

Many matters were discussed in the fat- 
Stock meetings. One subject of interest 
was the choice of stock animals for the 
beef market. Butchers and buyers are 
tired of big, coarse-boned animals, and 
always preferred well-rounded, smooth- 
turned animals. The demand for ‘‘ baby- 
beef ’”’ is rapidly increasing, and if the 
farmer gives the matter sufficient thought, 
he will be convinced that this is the most 
profitable method of beef raising. The 
meat of a two-year-old animal, fed rapidly 
from birth, is much superior in quality 
and flavor to tbat of four and five-year-old 
animals. 

Much emphasis was placed on the neces- 
sity of the farmer studying the demands of 
his market, and seeking to prepare his 
produce to fillsuch. Great opportunities of 
procuring such knowledge are provided 
him both by example and instruction 
through the medium of the midwinter stock 
fairs of Canada and Unitea States, where 
he may see superior stock, and listen to 
lectures given by the foremost authorities 
of America. H. G. B. 

Guelph, Ont. 
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We have had the best results with our 
young chicks by feeding rolled oats. This 
is rather expensive if you feed the best 
quality of rolled oats, but nearly every 
grocer will have some damaged rolled oats 
(not so badly damaged that tie ciripks will 
not appreciate them) and they will make a 
very much better food for the young chicks. 
They will appreciate them. I found that 
out some years ago, and I now frequently 
take a handful of the rolled oats that are 
damaged and put it where the chicks can 
get it. You can get it reasonably if you 
can buy it at all_—A. V. Howie. 


— 
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Milliems ef Vegetables. 


When the Editor read 10,000 Plants for 16c, he 
could hardly believe it, but upon second reading 
finds that the John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., than whom there are no more reliable and 
extensive seed growers in the world, makes this 
offer. They send for 16c postpaid their big cata- 
log and sufficient seed to grow 1000 cach of Cab- 








Celery, Lettuce and a bushel basket full of brill- 
fant flowers, for 16c postage and this notice. 
Write them today. F. P. 














bages, Onions, Radishes, 2000 each of Carrots‘ * 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


Auction and Commission Dealer in 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagons, Harne<s 
and Horse Goods of every description. 


Auction Sales every Friday at (0 a. m. 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and double dump 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have the larg- 
est stock of harness of any concern in New 
England and sell at the lowest prices. Low down 
and regular end spring Boston style milk wagons 
All correspondence cheerfully and prompt): 
answered. 


SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality, in calf to one of the great 
Scotch Sees ct the period, and a few 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS 


for sale at prices you can stand. 
Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
of greatest individual merit an 
reeding for sale as usual. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada 
FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth, 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com- 
pany ; with very little age | 5 miles from 2.154 
2.214 in one afternoon. ill take promising stud 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting somethins 

cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 
J. W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, I!. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sair 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Ke 
— Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Res! 

ence in town. Correspondence answered prompt!) 
Address as above. 














Tamwerths. 


lusty boars for cattle feeders, summe! 
not akin from large mature boars aii 
half aton. 
& SONS, Palmer, I/! 


—5 — 

pigs in p 

sows weighing near! 
. SIMPSON 


ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry. 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


10 yearling boars ready for service. 

Le? amie and older sows, unbred or wil! ! 
bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 

50 choice spring pigs, either sex. 

10 extra bull calves, 1to 14 months old, and : 
few good cows and heifers sired by or bred ' 
pure Scotch bulls, all for sale at live and let |iv+ 
prices. Come and see my stock. * 

28 page catalogue free. Long distance |b: 
Telephone. 


T. V. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., Ill. 
SHETLAND PONIES. 


For sale from America’s most famous le! 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted ! 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trink 
Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 

Illustrated catalogue on application. 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, III. 











Queen Quality Herd ef Registered 
Durecs. 
We are offering well-bred early spring boars, ch 
its ready to J 4 y 
reeding. 
sex. Everythin 
and strictly Qu 





Walmat Greve Herd ef Peland-Chins- 
Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by +! 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, L. & W. | E 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that ha) 
been producing winners. * 
J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., |!’ 


ELMWOOD. 


Hiome of ielia Pietertic. 


27 Ips. 5 oz. butter in 7 days, A. R.O. Two Sons, (¥* 
hters and many others, closely related to ‘” 
cow. aay animal in Herd for Sale. - 
GEO. T. McNEIL, Therésa, N. °- 








A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially |! 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cati. 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the hor⸗e. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will now: is" 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Per 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printeo 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS , 
Geseral Distributors. 











